

















































































































: ceasing!y addressed, is exhibited in the history of 
7 the abolition of the slave-trade by England. Ne- 
¢ ver were they opposed by a more powerful array 
2 of interest than in this case. Had those few indi- 
- yiduals, who first embarked in the noble cause, 
. jooked only at the host they. had to contend with, 
E at the capital employed and the number of men 
. engaged in the trade, they might have remained 
in despair, persuaded that the abolition of the 
i trate was Moossible, The struggle was indeed a 
= Jong one, much too long for the honor of the Bri- 
d tish Parliament, but the object was gained. The 
1 appeals of Sharp, and Wilberforce, and Clarkson, 
" to the moral feelings of the nation, in behalf of 
is Africa, were finally heard. The eloquence of Pitt 
ey and Fox was not spent in vain. There was a 
ns time when oot a solitary voice was raised against 
Dy this trafic. If was once carried on under the sanc- 
‘ tion iid encouragement ofthat very government 
ify which has abolished it herself. & iz now hireing oth- 
am er nations to do the same. While the abelitien hill 
he was pendin y every nerve ws strays | 
as pending, e s strained to crush 
ve ; : 
ie it,every arzument that could he thone - was | 
4 j wnght of, wa 
1G~ adduced in support of the lawfulness of the trade. 
Yy It is stated by ¢ larkson, that ** most of the per- 
y. ns oi rank and feriune, in the west end of the 
Metropolis. (London) were converts at one time 
} toa panphlet, entitled Seripture Researches on 
*. the Licitness of the Slare-T rade, in which the ho- 
lines: of the trade was stontly naintained. But 
ig What isthe public sentiment in Enetand now on 
AN _ ject?) Not a man has the effrontery to de- 
- na tie odi afG Why #27 : 
5D end tie odious traffic. vhy not? jecause it has 
been expos: lin its true colors, in all iis enormi- 
Ret fies,and men have been bronecht to think and | 
Sere | hel inrelationto it as they ought to. The trade 
Hus- Was no les: unlawful, nor less unbecoming to a rie 
vels. mil “land Christian nation in 1787, than in 1807 
‘ere, Bot during these twenty years that the sulijeet of 
Ade a lon was agitated in the Parliament and out 
per. ofit, the minds of the Peopl hecame more i f re 
mey tdaad their fe elings were aroused ‘oa liveiy sense 
eries athe awful injustice and eraeliy of the trade, 
ibra- " her thing shou'd be noticed here, The ab- 
tion of the slavyectrade we “4 
ooks Me e slave-trade was not a solitary and 
ven. Bushroo 0 production of a momentary and hifyl 
e Na- Mort of benev lent feelings. It was the fruit ef 
jgion- Mech previous moral re ligions improv ement. The 
ales of the great benevolent and religions socie- 
Great : in Englan 1, thatare n »w hlessine the world 
. = s 
-Reli- . | expl uo what Il mean, The Methodie Vis 
icine. e ol 'y was institnted in 1786, very enon 
mA MistOnarice j oP , a 
eg 77 ry = ne arly all the West India 
pn a “ : new has an income of $100,000, and 
ry * Pports seven: y four missionaries The | { 
EAI N ACY Srcicty ee emarics. | The London 
le ‘ eewunary Sacisty was instituted 1795, has now 
° Neon ys +S 
roc Re of $112,000, and supports eighty-five 
dence: MOonwvies, The } Pals: ma wee 
ress 1800+ the F oodon Relivious Tract Soci 
1 100. » Resereh « . : A bas oe 
“7 of in 1904," the rifish and Foreign Bible Socie 
lea Remepse | these societies were in extensive 
f Cow Cavoctead, ation before the abolition of 
Vestrad® was en: ses : 
sectienl my .. Was enacted hy the British Parlia- 
Corres = es take Place till 1807. Consi- 
’ P ! toy 's event cde pen 1, d on the 
‘! leeling, can it be doubted é 
g dont VA 
LIAM4s res were powerful auxiliaries in hri 
on? a . a tuaries in orneg- 
” 19. wee le to discern the signs of 
Pe the oy. tte heen utterly discouraged 
— tran. | “Ppesition, that Wilberforce 
Jadot , 3 we wiih, in their ¢ forts to at- 
ite Su! Wilberforce, perceiving the 
hie 1g o i. ant the principles to- 
CC) ae TO ry. ied 
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For the Boston Recorder. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
NO. VI. 

Some considerations, showing that we should not 
jok upon negro slavery in our couniry ds @ Teme- 
diless evil. : 

There is nothing of the nature of a physical im- 
possibility in the extinction of slavery. When re- 
fecting on the number and condition of the slaves, 
and on the strong attachment of Many persons to 
the system of slavery, itis not uncommon to feel 
and to say—" the liberation of the slavesis a 
thing impossible.” Bat thishasty & melancholy 
conclusion is drawn altogether from a partia! view 
of those considerations which have an imp tant 
bearing ou the practicability of this desirable ob- 
ec ey 

The causes upon which this event depends, are 
of» moral nature, and such as may be brought in- 
to the most vigorous operation. It must be re- 
garded asa most encouraging circumstance, to ev- 
ery (ricnd ofthe abolition of slavery, that his wish- 
es are seconded by every benevolent heart, and 
that for support in bis efforts to effect this object, if 
they be wisely directed, he may appeal to the best 
prin iptesof human nature; he may call to his 
aid whatever of humanity, of benevolence, of jus- 
tice, of religion may be found in the bosom ef man. 
The fact, that these principles were not strong 
enough to prevent the introduction of slavery in 
the first place, and that they have not as yet been 
brought to bear with sufficient force upon the 
system to demolish it entirely, is no proof that they 

never will gather strength nor put forth effort 
enough to throw off this load of guilt and disgrace. 

A striking example to illustrate the progress and 
power of these pringiples, when earnestly and un- 


in 1767, @ bill was brought into the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, “ to prevent the unnatural and 
unwarrantable custom of ensiaving mankind, and 
the importation of slaves into the province.” The 
courts of justice in this province went farther than 
the Legislature. *Several blacks sued their mas- 
ters for their freedom, and for wages for past ser- 
vice, upon the grounds, that the royal charter ex- 
pressly declared all persons born or residing in the 
province to be as free as the kings subjects resid- 
ing in Great Britain; that by the laws of Eng- 
land no man could be deprived of his liberty but 
by the judgment of his peers; that though the 
slavery of the parents should be admitted to be 
legal, yet no disability of the kind could descend 
to the children. The first. trial took place in 
1770, and terminated in favor of the negroes. 
Other suits were instituted between that period 
and the revolution, and the juries invariably gave 
their verdiets for the plaintiffs. Similar efforts 
to prevent the importation of slaves and to extin- 
guish slavery were made by the other New-Eng- 
land states, and by Pennsylvania and New-Jem 
sey. The colony of Virginia at different times 
passed no less than twenty-three acts imposing du- 
ties on slaves imported. The first bears date 
1699; and the object of allof them was, not re- 
venue, but the repression of the importation. A 
petition to the throne by this colony in 1772, holds 
the following language—** We are encouraged to 
look up to the throne, and implore your majesty’s 
paternal assistance in averting a calamity of a 
most alarming nature.” 

‘The importation of slaves into the colonies from 
the coast of Africa, hath long been considered as a 
trade of great inhumanity, and under its present 
encouragement, we have too much reason to fear, 
will endanger the very existence of your majesty’s 
American dominions.” 

It is too well known how unavailing all these 
exertions proved while we remained under the do- 
mination of England. 

So soon as the colonies became independent 
states, many of them immediately adopted mea- 
sures for the extermination of slavery. This busi- 
ness was commenced even before the termination 
of the revolutionary struggle. 

In 1780, Penusylvania decreed a gradual aboli- 
tion; the same year an immediate one was effec'- 
edin Massachusetts, These examples have been 
followed by New-Hampshire, Vermont, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode-Island, New-York and New-Jerscy, 
Slavery is prohibited also in Ohio, Indiana, and I1- 
liawis. 

From these facts it is evident that a majority of 
the people in the United States are not friendly to 
slavery; and it cannot he questioned, that, were 
it consistent with the safety of the white popula- 
tion and the real good of the blacks, emancipation 
would before this time have been carried to a 
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much greater extent. But in existing circum- 

siances with the exception of two or three states, 
| it is manifest that an immediate or a gradual libe- 
ration of slaves at the south would lead to conse- 
quences the most fatal both to the masters and 
the saves. Tocall then upon slave-holders there 
in the present state of things to emancipate their 
slaves, is folly—is madnéss. In the northern and 
castern states the number of slaves was_so_small 
as to present no obstacle to manamission, either on 
account of danger to be apprvhended by the 
whites, or the misery and destruction it would 
bring upon the blacks. Here every thing was fa- 
vorable to the most practical acknowledgement of 
the unalienable righis of all men. In most of the 
southern states, the case is totally differents A 
general liberation would now be the ruin cf the 
whit. population, and the greatest curse to the 
slaves. lfany of my readers apprehend that these 
remarks run counter to what they suppose to have 
been the drift of the preceding numbers on this 
subject, they have mistaken the point aimed at. 
it bas not been my object to show that an imme- 
liate emancipation of their slaves is the duty of 
all slave-holders. Far fromit. By dwelling up- 
on the evils of slavery, and by presenting some 
considerations why the slaves in our country 
should not be regarded as given over beyond all 
redemption to systematic degradation, | have de- 
signed to prepare the way to urge the sacred and 
imperious duty of adopting without delay and car- 
rying into active operation some plan, which shall 
vake the liberation of slaves expedient; which 
shall open an unobstructed course to emancipa- 
tion, that if may goon till slavery in our coutiry 
shall be known only from the pages of history. It 
is my serious conviction that when the way shall 
he so opened as to present a fair prospect for the 
real benefit of the slaves by their being restored to 
freedom without endangering the safety of the 
white population, the love of gain will be made to 
loosen its cruel grasp on the innocent and unof- 
fending Africans. At present, emancipation has 
arrived to its ne plus ultra. A method must now 
he devised to remove the obstacles in the way and 
aalre it feasible and the duty of every slave hold- 





that liberty, of which they are so unjustly depriv- 
ed. Todetermine what is ‘he best plan to effect 
this object may truly be thought a dignus vindice 
nodus—a task demanding an abler pen than mine. 
The difficalty however is not a new one. It has 

ugaged the attention of the most judicious and 
able men. The only plan, upon which they have 


for discussion next week. Nisvs. 





HEATHENISM. 


Communicated for the Recorder. 


er to give hack his slaves to the full enjoyment of 


yenerally agreed as the best, will afford a topic 





rance. This would give us some advantage, 
would they believe what we say: but oar know- 
ledge is no more suitable to them in their own esti- 
mation, than our clothes or our food, both of which 
they almost abominafe. They must be told by 
their head men or priests, and what they say must 
be true,—if it be that an idol of silver or gold can 
speak, eat, drink, sleep, &c. Nothing is too 


the authority of the goroos, or the highest order 
priests. These men, gonerally from the conti- 
neat, and coming to Ceylon on a kind of mission, 


asa kind of divinities, and though a thousand mis- 
sionaries should lift up their veices against one 
of them he could not be heard. The Brahmins 
too have great influence, and the system of cast 
binds all orders together by the strongest ties, ex- 
tending to all matters, civil, moral and religious. 

In the second place, all the worldly mterests, as 
well.as the prejudices and passions of the priests 
and leading men, are opposed ev vn to the hearing 
of the Gospel. They must give it no countenance 
and therefore it hasno access to them. But, if it 


christianity labor in their minds. Searcely one of 
those evidences can be apprehended by them. As 
they have no knowledge of any history except 
what contradicts our accounts, and no proper idea 
of prophecies or miracles, (though their own reli- 
gion abounds in the latter,) these two leading evi- 
dences have no weight ; and indeed all the ezter- 
nal evidences are put aside at once. As to the in- 
ternal evidences, as (hey have no relish, either for 
the purity, simplicity, or sublimity of the scrip- 
tures, ‘hese also lose their effect. In short, ask 
them, why do you not believe? and they answer, 
why should we believe? 

You may think from all this, that I am almost 
discouraged, and wish myself at home. No! | 
bless God I have nol one such feeling. 1 love the 
work, and have the most sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess; but not to-day, nor to-morrow. I wish ail 
to know that they must have long patience, if they 
would see the heathen converted. I verily be- 
lieve that there is not a mission, which, ali things 
considered, is more encouraging than ‘his same 
mission to Ceylon; but I think it very likety that 
many warm friends of missions will become quite 
cool before there is great success here. 

I have many things tos¢ay. Have had the plea- 
sure of baptizing myself ‘hree adults; and one 
other has been baptized at Oodooville; and we 
have now a little flock of 6 adult members of the 


and girls: ‘The number of native members in the 
mission is 19, and two candidates. 





For the Boston Recorder. 
IT WILL BE DONE.—No. Il. 


* Who does the best his cireumsiance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more.” 


The spring bas opened, and invites the tillers of 
the soil to their accnstomed labors. He that sows 
sparingly, shall reap sparingly; but the diligent 
haved maketh rich. At this season the farmer 
gives speed to his plough, scatters his seed, and 
invokes the God of nature ‘to proeper his honest 
endeavors. Hecan dono more. Omthe will of 
Heaven, whence come dews, and showers, and 
warming suns, he rests his hope of supplies fora 
dependent and affectionate family. May we not 
helieve that he will consecrate a portion of his 
land, :ot as a bribe, or reward, bul as an expres- 
sion of the gratitude he feels, to the God of nature 
—the God of man—the God of the pagan 
as of the Christian world? When God has filled 
his heart with gladness by the abundant fruits of 
autumn, can he forget or slight the commands of 
his Saviour ; disregard the sufferings of his fellow 
men; and put lock and key to his granary, as if 
it could make none happy hat himself? Is man 
the name for ingratitude? God blesses man, yet 
man afflicts his fellow. 
God dicd, and yet man leaves his brother, whom 
he might save, to perish. Man is ungrateful. 
Man is disobedient. God marks all our crimes, 
and he alone knows whether ingratitude or diso- 
bedience is our greatest sin. 

Go, said the risen Saviour to his chosen disci- 
ples, go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. A high and honorable commis- 
sion, committed by the Son of God to twelve art- 
less and wnlettered men! They were a feeble 
band, opposed by Jewish prejudice aud the Ro- 
man sword, and by the passions of all men to whom 
they announced it. How shall they discharge 
this most important commission—how command 
the obedience of all nations to the precepts of him 
who suffered an ignominious death as a malefac- 
tor. Not by the wisdom of this world, nor by 
merely human power. Lo! Tamwith you aheays, 
said Jesus. He was invested with “all power in 
heaven and on earth.” His presence was the pre- 


the Prince of peace.” Thus aitended they went 
forth in obedience to the mandate of their Lord, 


was rapid and extensive. 


ment is ours. 


enemies. 
But ajl cannot go to the field. 


great for their credulity, especially when it has — 


sober view of the subject, when we assert that 
from Missionary Fields alone may be raised three 
times he present amount of the charities of the 
United States, without diminishing at al) their 
ordinary cortributions. All this may be done 
independently of our cities and commercial towns. 

Facts speak a language which cannot be mis- 
taken.—T wo men in addition to their customary 
charities raised $43 from Missionary Fields, The 
five Colleges, and several Academies, which cul- 
tivated fields, have raised a sum which would ne- 


| ver have been produced in any other way cither to 
though often ignorant and wicked, are regarded 


enrich the nation, or bless the perishing heathen. 
The small fields and gardens tilled by little boys, 


cal—to be thankful for what they enjoy, and to 
sympathize in the sufferings of others. 
seen them forsake their play, and with cheerful- 
ness and manly care glean a field to the last ker- 
nel, because it was for the heathen. An intelli- 
gent farmer, of a small town in Connecticut, who 
forwarded $90 from a Missiovary Ficld, says it 





has, it is inconceivable how the evidences of | 


church, (one heathen,) and a iarge family of boys 


For man, the Son of 


sence of “the Mighty God, the everiasting Father, 


few and impotent, clothed with divine power and 
girt with heavenly armour—thcir march was to 
conquestand to deaih—the triumph of their arms 


Their cause has become ours. Their encourage- 
We have their weapons, and 
with divine assistance are able to prostrate what- 
ever may oppose the march of heavenly mercy. 
Weare ready too if we possess their spirit, to stain 
the field with our own blood, not with that of our 


Many must re- 
main at home to provide for those who are sum- 


ad to the ende of 


om f ‘ 
A 1645, the Legislarere wing facts. So 


Extract froma Letter of Rev. Miron Winsiow, 
Missionary in Ceylon, to a Classmate in this 
country, dated 

* Ocdoorille, Jaffna, Nor. 26, 1822. 

* As to ourselves, though we are a little band 
and quite in a corper ef the earth, you hear from 
us at times, our public communications give you, 
as nearly as such communications can, the trae 
state of things. They are written in the spirit of 
candor, and without the least design of overstating. 

But still, you cannot stand on heathen ground, 

while at home, and I may add, while in America. 
I speak now of heathenism as a systematic, set- 

tled, permanent, all-pervading principle, or mode 
of superstition, fortified by immemorial asage, and 
shielded by every thing fascinating or dear to the 
natural heart. The native tribes of North Ameri- 
ca, of Mexico, or even of South Anierica, are 
not in’ this sense heathen; nor are they itola- 
ters in the strong sense, in which the heathen of 
Asia are. ‘The Prince of darkness seems here to 
have improved upon himself, and by the experi- 

ence of almost countless ages to have perfected a 

system of spiritual slavery by which oot oe 

is brought in subjection to him, and ene half of the 


diery fight and 


age 


mon salvation must put their hand to the work. 


present. 


aid the cause of missions none can question. 


——— 


of our charitable societies, which have durin 


moned into: actual service. As in war the sol- 
the nation support them; s¢in this 
spiritual warfare the few who encounter the hard- 
ships of missionary labor must be supported; and 
such plans must be devised as shall make their 
support a common cause, The mechanic, the | 
manufacturer, the farmer—in short all of every 
and condition who are interested in the com- 


It is the farmer with whom we have to do at 
Thisis the class of men whose condition 
is greatly improved by religion, and by whom her 
institutions are freely snpported. Their ability to 


We may not conceal the fact. They have al- 
ready done mach for the spread of the gospel by 
means of MisstovARY Fiktps. The number of 
these fields was greatly inereased the last year. 
The spirit with which they were set apart and 
cultivated is highly commendable. The fruits of 
this spirit are seen in the growmg prosperity of wine 
t 
ear realized about $4,000 from Missionary Fields. 

is is well if we regard it as the result of an ex- 


f New Hampshire 
‘Uving and selling 


‘ve the same privi- 
awe of Moses,"*. 
‘ing capita! crimes 


more than they do, 





whole human family are here bound, and willingly 
pound. They do not groan in bondage, as has 
heen supposed; they do pot long for the prison 
doors to be opened ;—po, they love their idols; 
they hug the chains which bind them to their ser- 
vitade, and Satan himself could not wish to have, 
pital e pes hate the good tidings of pardon and salva- 
— { a 7 any 
he shall surely | the firs! place, the great mass knew nothing 

exeopt what they are jold. Such is their igne- 


treasury of the Lord from this source, 





to the nation, We dom the charge of en- 


> 


periment made by a few individuals scattered 
over our extensive country. It tells us what may 
be done by combined effort. We trust that hun- 
dreds of thousands are yet to be poured into the 
Hundreds 
of thousands we confidently helieve,from facts and 
figures which cannot lie, may be thus furnished 
without the least parce Serer benefit 
man 


would have been impossible to raise $5 in any 
other way. 
ish in the same State: ‘** The Missionary Cate- 
chism had been extensively introduced into our 
| Sabbath Schools, and the Tract “If will be 
done No. II.” was eirculated. The result was, 
that four fields were set apart and cultivated. 
Those who did not assist in cultivating them came 
forward and subscribed from $2 to $5 each, until 
the fields and subscriptions amounted to nearly 
$100. This was done and not felt to be a bur- 
den. It was the means of diffusing knowledge and 
happiness over the whole parish.’? This is noble. 

Who shall put this thing in motion in other par- 
ishes? No doubt if one or two individuals in each 
village or town resolve to make the attempt, it 
will in most cases prove successful. They will 
find many ready, and even waiting to engage in 
this benevolent plan. TJryis the word that im- 
pliesa principle which will surmount apparent im- 
possibilities. 
was ever accomplished. 


breast? Ifin thy own, let them be exerted. Ifin 


ofa feather, a whole neighborhood may be brought 
into united and vigorous exertion. If that point 
be not touched, all will slumber on quietly as if no 
energies were there. Arise, then, and make an 
| effort. 
If circumstances do not suggest a different 
course, you can circulate the following. 
Supscription Paprrr. 


purpose of cultivating a Missionary Field, and agree 
to perform the labour necessary to bring the crop to 
maturity.” 

A word on the manner of managing Missionary 
Fields. It is best for some towns and parishes to 


vate a field in each district. In others, land may 
be permanently given, and associations regularly 
organized to cultivate it. In some instances it 
may be most convenient for individuals to set 
apart a piece of land; in others, to subscribe a 
portion of their-produce, or a sum of money. No 
general method can be pointed out. Let some one 
be adopted that is suited to local cireumstances. 
Be sure that it is seen to this year; becanse this 


labour for the heathen. Act as in full view of the 
eternity, to which you and the miserable heathen 
are hastening. 











OBITUARY NOTICES, 
For the Boston Recorder. 
Nil mertut nist bonum. 


and generous heart. Far from suffering the virtues’ 
and talents of our fellow men to lie buried with 


they possessed brought forth and exhibited to the 
world, 


and patient suffering as it ascends like an odour of 


be permitted to proclaim: his account to men; that 
the world might know there is no piety so accepta- 
ble to heaven as that which proceeds from the 
chamber of sickness and distress, aud no character 
so lovely as that which supports pain, without a 
murmur and affliction without a doubt. To eulogize 


but to raise mere negative goodness to positive 
perfection, or to exhibit him, when dead, as the 
pattern of every virtue, whese character, while 
alive was no better than others: whilst it betrays 
weakness, if pot want of principle in him who does 
it, is at he ane time one of the most injurious 
practices that can well be indnlged. The object 
of all obituary notices should be example, It ie 
not merely to perpetuate the memory of the dead 
that we approve of eulogizing their virtues, but 
cheifly to excite the living. Now if it is seen that 
praise is not always the true standard of virtue, 
but that it is oftener the effect of the partiality and 
weakness of frieuds than the evidence of real 
worth. what will be the effect upon society at large? 
will not excellence of character lose its influence, 
and will not men begin even to doubt its exist- 
ence? It is to be feared that too many of the obi- 
tuary notices of the present day are of this charac- 
ter—the result of feeling rather than of truth or 
justice. And it is also to be feared that Christians 
sometimes permit themselves to be carried awey 
by a blind affection, without reflecting that by as- 
_cribing virtues to their friends which never exist- 





ed they are not only guilty of deception, but are | 
in fact destroying the very life blood of all perfec- | 


tion and holiness in the world, Let no man then 


by fulsome panegyric lower the standard of integ- | 


rity and worth ; let him nat endeavour to give that 
brilliancy and beauty to common objects, which 
belongs only tothe diamond. Let it be remem- 
bered that if we owe regard to the memory of the 
, dead there is yet more respect to be paid to know- 
ledge, to virtue and to truth. H. 
a eae : 
For the Boston Recorder. 
NEW ENGLAND TRACT SOCIETY. 
The following Clergymen have within a few 
weeks been made life members of the New Eng- 
land Tract Society.—viz. : 
| Rev. Daniel Tomlinson, by ladies in Oakham. 
Rev. Wm. A. Hawley, by gentlewen in Hinsdale. 
Rev. James Briggs, by members of his Society in 
Cummington. 
Rev. Alvan Hyde, D. D. by ladies in Lee. 
Rev. 
Williams College. 
Rev. Edwin W. Trvseht, te cena We Sonia 
ty in Richmond. 
Rev. Gardner Hayden, 
mont, 








have taught them to be industrious and economi- | 


We have | 


Says a correspondent in a small par- | 


Without effort nothing great or good | 


Reader, ask yourself, where lie the latent ener- - 
gies of this village? In my own, or another's . 


another's, go quickly and arouse them into action. | 
There is a point, on which if you lay the weight | 


It is glorious even to fail in so good a cause. | 
be divided into several districts, in order to culti- | 


year may be the last that will be granted you to | 


Would to God that the same guardian | 
angel, who records each act of holy confidence | js applied to the ong God. 


virtues like these, can never be jusily condemned; | 


} 
| 
| point, and have the autt 


D. Gri fin, D. D. by members of 





on SS 


QUESTION, , 

Mr. Eprrer,—As a constant reader and patron 
of your excellent paper; and as a sincere inquire 
after truth and duty, | am desirous, that some one 
among your numerous correspondents, would eat 
ploy his pen, a few moments, in furnishing an ane 
swer to the following question. ; 

Is it right that Clergymen, in making their ea 
changes, should travel from one town or parish ip 
another, on the Sabbath ? 

It is a question, | think, of importance—and 
eve, which has considerably exercised my mind, 
for many years.—lI am, therefore, desirous of meet- 
ing with some candid discussiou of it, which may 
put me at rest on the subject, and make the path 
of duty plainer before me. 

If the affirmative be true, then there is much 
| Unnecessary serupulousness, and much unreason- 

able fault-finding. If the negative be true, thet @ 
large number of ministers, in this Commonwealth, 
are guilty of « practice, which aught, at once, to 

. be suppressed. 
It is generally best, and often absolutely neces 





7 





sary, that Clergymen should be with their own | 


families, Saiurday and Sabbath evenings.—Trave 
clling from one town to another on the Sabbath, 
simply to exchange, orto preach to a particular 
congregation, who may be destitute of a minister, 
is certainly no violation of the ciril law, for that 
| allows a man to go to, and from his place of wots 
| ship, without restricting him to any detinite dite 
| tance.—Nor is it a violation of the dirme law, bee 
| cause it is performing nothing more than a Sab- 
' bath day’s journey, which is the distance from the 
| place where we dwell, to the place where we 
| worship; whether it be three, five or ten miles. I 
| live six miles from my place of worship, to which 
| Igo, (extraordinary cases excepted) every Sab- 
| bath morning, and from which I return every Sabe 
bath evening. Now suppose my minister hag 
agreed to exchange with Mr. N. of the town of 
B , six miles fren his own house? B——is his 
' place of worship for that particular day.— Put why 
should he be required to travel his six miles om 
Saturday, while | am allowed to go the same dig 
' tance on Sabbath morning ? 

The question, | conceive is not affected by the 
circumstance of his being a minister, nor by that 
of his going to exchauge,—nor by that of his going 
| out of town to worship. We ate both going to the 
_ house of God to worship,—thie, by the supposie 
tion, is the only object in view. Then why may 
we not beth go and return, ov the Sabbath: | am 








| willing that my ministers should have those indul- 
| gencies and privileges, which I claim for myself. 


| And when I see him ride by my house, Sabbath 
“ The undersiened associale themselves for the | 


morning on his way to exchange with Mr. N——= 
of B——, Iam not disposed to say, that because 
he consumes holy time in going to his place of 
worship, | will do the same, in performing @ jour 
, ney, or accomplishing secular business. 

These considerations rather serve to make my 
weak understanding lean to the affirmative side of 
the question. But, at present, I leave all further 
discussion, for the employment of some better 
| heart, some stronger mind, some abler pen. 


| CoNnsciENCH 


———ewe oe 
r the Boston Recorder, 
Mr. Eprtor,—I have lately been pleased, and 
I hope'edified, by the perusal of a sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Panisa, published at the request of 
the First Presbyterian Society in Newburyport. 
The subject is important. [t is on the Diviwitg 
of our Lorn and Saviour Jnsus Curist. Chrie- 
tians in this vicinity have derived strength and 
confirmation from reading it. There is one pas 
sage so cogent and concise, that you will highly 


| gratify an old subscriber, by inserting itin your 
, Paper. 
To speak well of the dead is the mark of a noble | 


Your's, N. 


Tert.—Psatm xly. 6. “* Thy throne O God ig 


| forever and ever; the scepire of thy kingdom is @ 
| right sceptre.’—No reasonable doubt can be ad- 
them in the tomb, we would have every excellence | mitted, but our text refers to the true God, to Jer 


hovah. ‘* Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ev- 
er.” In other parts of scripture,the original word 


God.” This is the same word and Jehoyah 


sweet smell to the throne of Omvipotence, might | certainly the true Ged. So in Isaiah, ** O God 


of Israel, thy Saviour ;” and is not he the true 
God, and again in Hosea, “Il am Jehovah thy 


| God.” Where, therefore, it is said, * Thy throne, 
| O God, is for ever and ever,” the address is made 
to the (rue God, to the Almighty, to Jehovah. So 


far then we are safe and sure. If this pa 

therefore, can with any certainty be applied to Ja 
sus Christ, then Jesus Christ, with equal certain 
ty, is proved to be the true God. Will you look 
at Heb. i. 8. and say whether an inspired writer 


| has not applied these very words to Jesus Christ. 


If this be fact, we shall discover his creed on this 
herity of his 

direct our own. To Heb. i. 8. let usturn, * But 

unto the Son, he saith, throne, O God, is for 


_ everand ever, a sceptre of righteousness is the 
_ sceptre of thy kingdom.” 
_ text had indisputably addressed the one God ; the 
| Apostle here applies the same words to Jesug 


The Psalmist in out 


_ Christ, to the Son. Is not the Son, therefore, the 


| true God? Is not this a fair and sound inference 2” 


-_———> Oe ‘ 
For the Boston Recorder. 
The subscriber has recently received from 
' married Ladies in his Parish, $40, to constitute 


; him a member of the American Education Soci 
; also $30, from the young Ladies, to co vate ant 


; a member of the American Bible iety > 
| $20, from the young Misses of 15 years of age 1 
under, to censtitute him a member of the New 
| England Tract Society; and also a new and 
ready made surtout for his own use, from the ladies 
of his parish generally. He acknowledges, likes 
| wise, the receipt of $11, 52a year since, froma 
| seember of his parish, with a request that the sum 
| might be appropriated to the distribution in the 
, town, of publications calculated to promote vital 
godliness and excite a missionary spirit. With 
this sum ‘two series of the Boston Recorder for @ 
year, amounting to 104 papers; 24 Nos, of the 
Guardian ; 6 Nos. of the American Baptist 
zine ; one set of Ward’s Farewe!l Lette pry A 
whole of the New 
bound, with about 
cured and are mostly distributed. From the sam 
individual, he has also received $25 fora 
School Library; and with the sum, 
small volumes have been obtained, and the gt 
er part circulatad in the classes of the school, — 
state these facts seems not more a tribufe ye ' 
tude than an act of justice. And tlong 
hearty thanks of the pastor, for the resp 
kindness they have shown him, the lib 
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Foreign Missionary Intelligence. 








oo 
THE CEYLONESE, 
Extract , letier to the Editor of the Monitor, 
from Rer. Miron Winslow, Missionary in Cey- 
lon, dated Oodooville, (Jaffna) Nov: 28, 1822. 
You probably know what kind of a people we 
have around us. They are Malabars originally 
from the neighboring continent where the Danish 
mission was so long ago established. Their religi- 
en or superstition, is the Braminical, or, more pro- 
perly, the pourante or puranic system, so called, 
from their adherence to the pourannas, & kind of 
books of later origin than the Shasters and Vedas, | 
and indeed in many respects a departure from the | 





perenGovtrinen of those ancient heathen writings. 
Thesé pourannas are histories of the inferior gods, 

eontaining accounts of the exploits, wars, virtues, 
vices, &c. of these fabled divinities, and interspers- | 
ed with many good and moral remarks of the writ- 
ers, as well as much of an immoral tendency.— | 
The present prevailing systems of idolatry, which 
prevail throughout almost the whole of Eastern 


Asia, and embrace one half the whole human fami- | 


ly (viz. the Puranic, and the Boedhist systems) 


are both evidently of great antiquity, and yet are | 
both a corruption of a purer religion, which once | 


evailed and did not countenance idolatry.— 


r ‘ 
These systems are therefore, condemned by many 
ef the wiser among the Hindoos themselves, and | 


idolatry is considered as indefensible by the Vedas 
and Shasters. 

Leaving all this,however,! will only tell you what 
heathenism is in practice, and as we find it in Cey- 
lon. All the interior and southern parts of the Isl- 
and,except in some places on the coast where 


| Cost, description, &c. &c. 


| tion of five per cent. interest, and he is free. 


, and they share his liberty. 


reserving for a future period ample space for the 
profitable stoplapenaitt af from six to eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants. : 
‘The population is classed as follows :—Three 
hundre@ and fifty thousand whites; two hundred 
and ninety thousand slaves; and one hundred and 
sixty thousand free people gf color. The latter owe 
their liberty to the salutary laws of Spain, and the 
projectors of these Jaws are entitled to high com- 
mendation. Great Britain with her infinitude of 
charitable institutions, her philawthropic profes- 


sions, and her well earned fame, for being the first + 


in the cause of humanity, has no parallel to this; 
and ifthe sin of slavery lies in the emporlation, she 
(for the supply of her colonies) inherits a propor- 
tion as ten to one over this government. Here 
every proprietor is obliged to register his slave, 
The books are acces- 
sible. The slave, from habits of industry and fide- 
lity to his master, is allowed perquisites (a cus- 


, tom of long standing) in a few years he tenders to 


his master the amount of his cost, with the — 
e 


is a father, bis children are (by law) appraised, 
The slave trade ter- 
minated by law, in the Spanish colonies, in the 
year 1821.” 





Domestic Religious Intelligence. 
From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
The intelligence which has lately been receiv- 





: ed from Liberia, the American colony at Cape 


Messurado, on the western coast of Africa, is cal- 
culated to excite the sympathy and charity of the 
public in behalf of that infant settlement, and to 


| them the indispensable necessity of increased ex- 


a nominal christianity prevails, are inhabited by | ertions on the part of all who desire tosee the 
Boodhists. They are the proper Ceylonese, or as } light of civilization and christianity diffused thro’ 


they arecalled Cingalese ; and probably the an- 
They are all idola- | 


cient possessors of the Island. 


that dark and afflicted continent. : 
The acting agent writes under date efthe 30th 


ters having many temples, in which are gigantic | of November last, that all the colonists who bad 
images of Boodha,20 or 30 cubits high. These they | been sick, were nearly restored to health, and on- 


worship, though they do not seem to consider Bood- 
ba as God in the common use of that werd, as he 
bas no concern in the government of the world, 
but is in a state of eternal repose. One of the 


principal doctrines, with them, is that virtue and | 
vice have a necessary or inherent force in them- | 


selves, by which one brings happiness and the oth- 
er misery ; without any direction of a superior 
power: also that each individual must in the na- 
ture of things, receive in his own person, the just 
proportion of punishment for all his crimes, and of 
reward fer all his holiness—if he has sinned he 
must suffer a vast number of years, or ages, and 
then obtain a release to enjoy a reward for all the 

ood he may have done, and eventually, if a true 

oodhist he will obtain efernal quiefude, in other 
words, be absorbed or annihilated. Asa general 
remark, the Boodhists of Ceylon are'far less strong- 
ly attached to their system than the followers of 
the Braminical system,and as they have ne heredi- 
tary priesthood, and no division of Caste, they 
are more accessiblethan the Malabars or Hindoes. 

The Malabars, among whom we are, occupy all 
the north part of the Island from Negombo near 
Columbo (in which also are many Malabars) on 
the west and from Baticaloe, south of Trincomalie, 
on the east to the extremity of Jailna on the north. 
The district of Jaffna is, however, the most popu- 
lous of any part of this tract of country, and is nol, 
as has been often said, nominally Christian.— 
Witb the exception of some scattering Roman 
Catholics, who can scarcely amount to more than 
10 or 12 thousand, and a number of Mahonietans, 
of Moorish extraction, who are principally pear 
Jaffnapatam ; and with the further exception of 2 
or 3 hundred nominal prelestants, the whole native 
population of this district is Heathen; and that 
not in a modified sense. I think there are few parts 
of the world where the great Adversary has strong- 
er hold on the affection of his subjects, than he has 
here. The Malabars are naturally a manly peo- 
ple, much superior to the Cingalese, & not inferior 
perhaps to any of the tribes of India. They have 
been oppressed by Christians nearly 200 years— 
have been forced to put off at times the forms of 
beathenism, and to take the semblance of Christi- 
anity; yet they have never radically changed 
their religion ; or, toany great extent their cus- 
toms. Some barriers have been broken down, such 
as the practice of burning widows, and of polyga- 
wy; and sume have been weakened, such as the 
tights of Caste ; but, in all essential respects, the 
people are the same grovelling-idolaters they ever 
were. Assoonas the British government gave 
them liberty te worship their idols, the temples 
were rapidly rebuilt, and those who had assumed 
the profession of Christianity, to please their fer- 
mer masters, almost with one consent threw it off. 
Tho’ it is, therefore, true that we have, on account 
of the long acquaintance of the people here with 
Christians, some facilities of access to them which 
are not always found, we find for the same reason 
many obstacles in our way Which are never met in 
fields altogether untrodden. 

The Malabars of Ceylon are of the sect of Si- 
van, who is generally considered as the Great 
God ; tho’ the better informed speak of their su- 
perior deities who are Spiriis ; and have never 
assuined any form. There is, however, much con- 
fusion and obscurity among them on this subject, 
and as a general fact the people consider Sivan as 
God in the highest sense. He is represented un- 
der various forms; and hasa thousand names! 
As Iswacan he has 16 hands, holding various em- 
blematical instruments, &c. Semetimes he has 
only 6 hands and sometimes 10. His usual color 
is a milk white; but as the representation of /ime, 
and the husband of Kali (the goddess of destruc- 
tion and renovation) his image is perfectly black, 
as hers also is. He bas three eyes, which show 
that he beholds the present, the past and the fu- 
ture. There is a very large and elegant temple 
to him in Jaffyapatam, and there are many tem- 
ples to Kali, as well as to bis other consort Parrati, 
in every part of the district ; as the former it con- 
sidered the author of calamities, and is appeased 
by the sacrifice of fowlsan4 kids. Once she re- 
quired human sacrifices, and perhaps she does now 
when the people are more complying. The other 
principal temples are to the two sons of Sivan, Pool- 
Jear and Condan (or Skanda) the former being 
more universally reverenced (being constantly in- 
voked as the god of wisdom or prudence on every 
undertaking) and the latter having larger temples 
and more imposing processions. The images of 
the first are of gold, silver or brass, with an ele- 
phant’s head united to the body of a man, and 
those of the secend are usually a shapeless piece 
of = set ina kiod of chair of state and surround- 
ed by a great variety of ornaments. When brought 
out on the feast days, he is usually atiended by his 
two wives, & is carried upon the shoulders of men 
or drawn in a car such as Juggernaut appears on. 


The processions at his temples last 16 days each’ 


year, and the people attend night and day in vast 
crowds. There are smaller temples to inferior di- 
vinities, especiaily evil spirits of the-female se 
ene of whom, Maria Umarl, is much worshi 


, aga. 0 auther of the Cholera Morbus.— 


peoplesfrequently resort to the different tem- 
8 om offerings ee reese flowers, &c. - 
at num days a 
fer reading the Puranas. are 
Se 
ISLAND OF CUBA.—Awn Exrracr. 
‘* The total population of Cuba is about 
iscuously settled over a surface of a 
hundred miles 


ly one death bad occurred since the date of his 
former communications. From this, we may infer 
that the present location of the Colony is very 
healthy when compared with the rest of the 
coast, and that emigrants from this country can 
stand the effects of the climate much better than 
was at first anticipated. 

But the colonists have been exposed to a worse 
affliction than even sickness. Mr. Ashman writes, 
‘* Nearly all the tribes around us are combined in 
waragaiost us. Their principal object is plunder. 
They attacked us on the morning of the lah of 
November, at break of day, 800 in number; kill- 
ed and mortally wounded one man, one boy of 15, 
and one woman; wounded 4 others, and took 
captive 7 children under 12. Our arrangements 
would have prevented this partial surprise, but 
the guard appointed to the point of our lines 
where they entered, had relaxed their vigilance, 


for their discharge. All our force have for a mouth 
stood upon their arms through the night. 
enemy appeared in one compact body and drove 
the whole company, after wounding ove half, into 
the town. 
in 20 minutes afterwards, to retreat ina solid 
mass, the centre of which was three times raked 
with a long 18, loaded with grape. They carried 
away nearly all their dead and wounded.” 

It would be gratifying, did the limits of a news- 


of an interesting letter received from the acting 
agent, under date of the 7th December. 
bare mention of the most important facts contain- 
ed in it must suffice :— 

On the morning of the 2d December, the Colo- 


had at that time, swelled their numbers to 1500. 


points at the same time, yet so determined was the 
natives by the great guns, that the yell for a re- 


engaged on the part of the colony amouats to only 
sent back from this port in Augast last. 
who had before supplied the colony with poultry, 


means of communication with Sierra Leone, the 


meat. 

But, notwithstanding these disastrous circum- 
stances, the agent and colonists were in good 
spirits, and by the late events, it has been more 
fully demonstrated than it ever was before, that 
with efficient protection from the government, and 
liberal aid on the part of the friends of Africa, con- 


of free colored. emigrants from this country, may 
be established upon a permanent foundation. 

After the trials above detailed, when the pros- 
pects appeared most gloomy, owing {o the ex- 
hausted state of the ammunition, and the scarcity 
of provisions, without any means of procuring re- 
newed supplies; the favour of divine Providence 
was most strikingly displayed towards this infant 
settlement. ‘* We cried to God,” says the agent, 
* to send us aid, or prepare usand the society at 
home, for the heaviest earthly calamity we could 
dread.” 

The next morning after the battle, a letter was 
brought to the agent from the commandant of the 
Prince Regevt, a British armed schooner, then 
*providentially in the offing, offering every aid 
in his power. This vessel supplied them with 
ammunition, provisions, ‘and about 20 marines. 
** Capt. Laing, the late celebrated African travel- 
ler, than whom no man on the continent is better 
acquainted with the native character, the next 
day entered into a negociation with the head men 
for peace.” ‘They unanimously consented toa 
truce, and to submit all differences toGov. M’Car- 
thy, under whose mediation a treaty of peace is to 
be enteredinto. The British marines are left to 
keep up the truce—and by this happy arrange- 
ment the trade with the natives for poultry, &c. 
has been renewed. 

Soon after the truce was effected, the command- 
er of a Colombian armed vessel, offered to present 
the establishment with a new elegant prize 
schooner, of fifty tons. This will add materially 
to the security of the settlement, and furnish the 
means of iutereourse with Sierra Leone, or any 
other place on the coast. 

Surely Providence has dealt very mercifully 
with the infant colony. That a little band of 28 

undisciplined men & boys, should in 2 successive 
e ements, have repulsed 800 and 1500 armed 
men ; that only 2 men, | boy, and 1 woman should 
have been killed ; that the agent (on whose pre- 
servation the safety of the place depended,) tho’ 
exposed in front to the hottest fire of the enemy, 
and having six bullet holes through his surtout, 
should have e d without even a wound, and 
that the colony in its exhausted and destitute state, 
should have received such timely relief, and abun- 
dant supplies, are all circumstances which could 
not have been , and call for grateful ac- 
knowledgment to a higher,than any human power. 
ee + 
From the Baltimore American, April 14. 

Liberia.—The handsome, fast sailing brig Os- 
wego, sailed y for Liberia the Ameri- 
can colony in . A favourable breeze came 
on at llo when she made sail. Her crew 
and manned the and gave three 

were returned by the crowds on 





cheers, 
the ndi On 
yieresd bs the sucredading boats. 


attended by the Rev. 
of the Col- 





part were dozing, and one half, waiting, as usual, | 


The | 


The enemy were compelled however, | 


paper communication allow it, to insert the whole | 


But a | 


ny was again attacked by the native warriors, who | 
| of grace. 


Aithough the attack was made in two opposite | y : 
) ness into light.—It was three years ago, on a voy- 

resistance offered tothe enemy by the brave little | 
band of Colonists, and the terror spread among the | 
| so earnestly recommended (o our attention, was 

treat was soon raised, and the whole 1500 fled | 
away in great consternation. The whole force | ! 
) better than my shipmates, but that I was a 


28, including 10 of the African boys who were | 
This war cut off all intercourse with the nations , 


eggs, vegetables, honey, &c. and as they had no that I might have hope of eternal life through 
colonists were in great want of all kinds of fresh | 
provisions, and at the date of the ageat’s letters, | 
had been six weeks on an allowance of bread and | 





tinued for a few years longer, a flourishing colony | 


a 
79 ; 
p —___-___} 

lemnity of the new colonists taking the oath of al- 
legiance to their adopted country. After a reli- 
gious service of praise, prayer, and exhortation 
by the Rev. Mr. Allen, a colored preacher from 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. Mr. Gurley, Dr. Ayres 
addressed the emigrants and exhibited to their 
view the difficulties and dangers they would pro- 
bably have to encounter, and the deprivations 
they might suffer; assured them that they w 
at liberty to withdraw if they pleased, and if they 
had any inclination to remain in this country he 
entreated they would then retire. He made ma- 
ny judicious observations on the necessity of 
harmony and good conduct in every respect, and 
obedience to the authority set over them. He 
spoke ofthe great exertions made in their behalf, 
and the expectations of their friends bere, of the 
success and prosperity of the colony resulting 
from their good conduct. Theoatho allegiance 
was then administered by Peter Galt, Esq. to a- 
bout25 men. It wasan interesting and impres- 
sive scene. A 

The passengers in the brig amount to sixty three 
men, women and children (all in good he alth)—as 
respectable as any colored people in this coun- 
try. Manyof them are well educated, and all 
of them very intelligent. Among them is aiate 
slave of Daniel Murray, Esq. whose masier not 
only gave him liberty, but furnished him with 
supplies to aid him in the new settlement. There 
are good grounds to be confident that Mr. Mur- 
ray’s example will be followed by many as soon 
as the colony becomes more settled and in a more 
prosperous condition. Yesterday morning the 
brig lying out in the stream was visited by an im- 
mense number of persons, and alarge crowd was 
on the wharves to see her departure. She takes 
out an uncommonly intelligent colored man of 
considerable talents and good judgment.—-He 
has travelled eighteen years through various parts 
of Asia—has been in most parts of the countries 
of Europe and South America, and now visits Afri- 
ca to explore the River Mesurado and ascertain 
its proximity to the Niger. His name is Abel 
Herd; heisanative of Frederick county, Md. 

We understand. there is a trading company 
formed with the approbation of the American 
Colonization Society, to open a trade with Libe- 
ria and the neighboring coast, by whom one or 
more vessels will be kept constantly employed. 
The first vessel itis expected will sail from this 
port in the next month, and will probably take 
passengers. 


RELIGION AMONG SEAMEN. 


JOURNAL OF NEW YORK BETHEL FLAG. 


The committee in attendance at Mr. Gardiner’s 
boarding house, No. 243, Water Street, had av in- 
teresting meeting there on Friday evening, the 
28th of February.—The usual exercises were en- 
gaged in.—The sixth chapter of Daniel was read. 


| —The remarks made on it went chiefly to show 


the true courage of Daniel in honouring his God ; 
the happy influence of frequent and fervent prayer 
on the temper of his mind, making him to descend 
from the height of prosperity to the depths of ad- 


| versity, with perfect composure, because God was 


as near to him in the den of lions as in the palace. 
—In the conclusion, the duty and safety of prayer 


| was insisted upon, and cach seaman was particu- 
| larly urged to be careful that a Bible should be 


found in every ship he sailed in, and to eadeavour 
to have it frequently read, as he knew not how 
much it might be biest to him, & to his shipmates. 

A good looking seaman (second mate ofa ship 
in port) then arose, and in a very feeling manner 
spoke to this effect. ‘“ I know not how to be silent 
on such an occasion; I bless God for such a meet- 


| ing as this, to see so many of our seamen, some 


of them my shipmates, so richly enjoying the means 
I must declare the goodness of the Lord 
to my own soul, in bringing me, I trust, from dark- 


age to Curacoa, at sea, without human agency, 
that blessed book, the Bible, which has now been 


in the reading of it sanctified to my soul.—I was 
awakened to see my true condition, not that I was 


guilty sinner, lying at the mercy of a holy God. 
I betook myself to prayer, beseeching the Lord 
for mercy, and I trast that like Daniel I have 
felt its efficacy in a trying hour. I found that 
precious Saviour who bled and died for me, 


him. Oh how different has my life been since that 
gracious change. I give my humble testimony in 
favour of prayer, and of the grace and mercy of 
my God, Oh that! could praise him as] ought ! My 
dear fellow-seamen,] know all your dangers; | have 
encountefed them often. since my youth; I know 
your unwillingness to forsake your sins and to turn 
to God.—I am acquainted with the excuses you 
offer, for not giving immediate attention to the sal- 
vation of your souls; they are just such as [| used 
to make ; but what will they avail us at the hour 
of death. Are they not vain and dangerous now? 
Blessed be God for such meetingsas these, and for 
the kind concern now manifested for sailors; my 
heart prays | trust, continually for a divine blessing 
on these means of grace, and that the hearts of 
mariners may be opened to receive the {ruth in the 
love of it. I might say more but my heart is full. 
—I! shall never cease to pray for the precious souls 
of my brother-seamen. Praised be our God for 
such meetings as these.” 

The chairman of the committee in addressing 
this speaker said, ‘* we desire to unite with you in 
prayer.’ This son of the ocean cheerfully obeyed 
and poured forth his supplications, evidently un- 
der the teaching of the spirit, with humility, earn- 
estness, good sense, and devout adoration of the 
God of all grace. The effect on a pretty large 
Company present, was manifest; and many tears 
marked, as they fell, the melting of hearts through- 
out the assembly. ‘The whole of the exercises dur- 
ing the evening were solemn and impressive, evi- 
dently felt by all. Indeed there was every reason 
to believe that the presence of the Lord of glory 
was given to them, that were met in his name, and 
that every heart beat in unison to that sweet con- 
fession of spiritual joy, “ it is good! to be here.” 

——an 0 eae 
PRESBYTERY OF NEW-YORK. 


Extract from a Narrative of the state of Religion— 
. April, 1823. 
_ The ordinary institutions and objects of chris- 
tian benevolence have been maintained and mul- 
tiplied. Several new churches have been built, 
and several others are now contemplated or actu- 
ally erecting in the city of New-York. One other 
church has been organized and furnished with the 
regular ordinances of the ospel, and we now num- 
ber fourteen churches in the city. Sabbath 
Schoels, Bible classes, catechetical instruction, 
prayer meetings, among which we may particu- 
Jarize the Monthly Concert of Prayer, have been 
continued and increased in most of our con- 
gregations, A spirit of christian activity and ef- 
fort in the cause of our blessed Lord & Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, seems to be extending. Missionary ope- 
rations become increasingly the object of com- 
mon interest, patronage, and prayer; and the 
more conspicuous calerpriscs- of good, such as 
Bible Societies, Missionary, Tract, and Education 
Societies, societies for the instruction ef seamen in 
the truth and grace ofethe Gospel, the American 
Society for meliorating the condition of the Jews, 
societies auxiliary to these, and other combina- 
tions of Christian effort and resources, appear to 
be advancing, Saaee the beng ante of God, in the 
nd feelings of our general community. 
Da that special subject of interest, revivals of re- 
ben Sire del petch 
ein a so richly grateful as 
re their last, nor s0 te and cotpfortless 
those of 








chareh, in the city of New-York, is the only one 


thaps, which it i to riZes— 
tendence formaily tor several mont 
ly, on account of the fever, for nearly 
During the last five months, they have enjoyed 
the regular ministrations of their present pastor, 
ang the special influences of the Holy Ghost; the 
fruits of this refreshing, already ingathered to the 
Church, are about seventy names. The impor- 
tance of religious revivals is more extensively felt, 
their details more impressively heard, anc their 
blessings more generally sought by prayer and 
supplication te the God of Israel, who only doeth 
these wondrous things. ‘The aggregate of ac- 
cessions from the world has beeniarger than at 
any former period. 

A me 


STATE OF THE COLLEGES. 
I 


WATERVILLE, Me. 


Mr. Wit11s,—Looking over your excellent pa- 
per, the Boston Recorder of the 8th inst. 1 ob- 
served a brief sketch of the “state of the Col- 
leges.”’ As you expressed a want of some inior- 
mation respecting the Cellege established in this 
town, and as your sketch contained a small miss 
take in relation to the namber of students, it is 
presumed you will be willing to insert the follow- 
ing statements. 

The number of studenis connected with the 
College last term was 38. Of these 2] are hope- 
fully pious, nearly ali o whom are expecting io en- 
ter the gospel ministry. Those who have this 
work in view, preach occasionally in Waterville 
and the adjacent towns, and their labors are gene- 
rally acceptable and have in some instasces been 
followed with a rich blessing. ‘The religious stu- 
dents take a lively interest in conference aad pray- 
er-mectings, and those who are not professors of 
religion, have generously enlisted in the cause of 
Sunday Schools.—There are several Socicties in 
the College ; one, for ‘Theologica! discussions, en- 
quiry inte the state of Missiwus, Revivals, &c. 
one, which meets hefore breakiast every Lord’s 
day morning to pray for blessings on Colieges and 
the cause of the Redeemer in general, a Literary 
Society, for the discussion of various topics of sci- 
ence, morality, and political government; one for 
procuring and gratuiteusly circulating Religious 
Tracts, aud a Missiovary Society lately formed, 
which it is hoped, from present prospecis will an- 
nually contribute a sum of some amount raised by 
the manual labor of the members. ; 

There are four officers of instruction ; a Presi- 
dent, a Professor of Theology, a Professor of Learn- 
ed Languages, and a Tutor. It is ardently hoped 
that this seat of learning, small indeed in its be- 
ginning, but rising fast in respectability and im- 
portance, by the munificence of its friends, will 
long remain a pure fountain, a bulwark of evan- 
gelical truth, a strong hold of our Zion; and that 
young men will annually go from this College, 
whose education accompanied with unfeigned pie- 
ty, and a zeal for the glory of God, will qualify 
them to fill the important offices in the Church 
and State, whose labors of piety and usefulness 
shall prove a rich blessing to distant nations and 
distant generations. The number of students is 
fast increasing. MELANCTHOS, 

Waterville, Me. March 12, 1823. 











BOSTON RECORDER. 
SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1993, 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 

In the Recorder of February 8, a wish was ex- 
pressed for authentic information relative to this 
ecclesiastical body. A highly respected corres- 
pordent in Kentucky, has forwarded us “a brief 
history of the origin and present standing of the 
people vsnally denominated Cumberland Presby- 
terians;”’ “taken from official documents and facts, 
in possession of the Synod of Kentucky.” The 
history is published by order of the Synod; 1822. 

We have not room to insert this “ history”. en- 
tire, nor is it easy to give our readers a satisfactory 
abstract of it. The accompanying letter from the 
correspondent above referred to, with a few facts 
collected from the published “ history,” will pro- 
bably satisfy the minds of most who read this ar- 
ticle, of the real character of the Cumberland 
Presbytery. 

The Synod of Kentucky, composed of the West 
Lexington, Washington, and Transylvania Pres- 
byteries, was constituted in 1802. At their first 
meeting they divided the Transylvania Presbyte- 
ry, forming anew Presbytery from it, under the 
name of the Cumberland Presbytery. Previously 
to this, in 1801, the Transylvania Pre sbytery had 
been irregular and disorderly in taking measures to 
admit unqualified persons to the business of ‘exhor- 
tation & catechizing in the church ;? persons who 
made no pretensions to the literary qualifications 
required by the Presbyterian form of government. 
It was not known however, to the Synod, that such 
persons had been actually admitted by the Presby- 
tery, at the time of the division in 1802.— After the 
division theCumberland Presbytery “went on with 
great rapidity in their own way,” & licensed many 
who offered themselves,as “regular exhorters,au- 
thorizing them to make public appointments in any 
congregation or settlement, within the bounds of 
the Presbytery, and the churches were ordered to 
contribute to their support. Those who received 
a license to preach, and those who were ordained, 
were required at their licensure or ordinatien, to 
adopt the Confession of Faith, so far only as they 
believed it to agree with the word of God, which, 
according to Presbyterian law and usage, was ér- 
regular and unconstitutional. “This opened a 
door to any one who might choose to enter, what- 
ever his creed might be.” The number of ex- 
horters, licentiates and ordained ministers, under 
this system of things, soon amounted to neatly 
thirty, and the Presbytery continuing to proceed 
in the same way, must ere long have gained the 
ascendancy in the Synod. 

At the meeting of the Synod in September 1803, 
no member of the Cumberland Presbytery was 
present, nor were their records sent up for review. 
In October, 1804, the Synod took up the business, 
but was unable to do more than order citations to 
be given to all parties, to appear at the next 
stated meeting. In 1805, two members of the 
Cumberland Presbytery were present at the meet- 
ing of the Synod, and brought with them their 
Presbyterial records. These were examined and 
found very defective. From some informality in 
the previous proceedings of the Synod, it was 
found necessary to suspend further proceedings at 
present, and appoint a commission to meet and re- 
view the whole business. This commission was 
“vested “with full Synodical powers, to confer 
with the members of the Cumberland P 
and adjadicate on their Pres! 
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ovided ;—and w 
r by said Presbytery to 
fession of Faith and Di 
farther than they believe it to 
word of God, by which no man 
they believe in matters of doc: ; 
gs it is alleged, by said Presbytery ty 
men possess extraordinary talents, by w 
have been induced to license and in 


without attending to the method prescribed 
a » OD Motion, Reso}, 

ved, that the Commission of now , 

to examine those i y licensed nen 

nite nee. ea y Cumberland ‘Presbytert 

and judge o ew qualificati 

ministry.” ae Oe the seg 

To this resolution the Cumberland Presbytery 
objected, and refused to surrender their y 
candidates toan examination. The wen Ee j 
also refused, and the commission were compelled 
to adopt the following resolution : 

“ ns that, as the above named 
never had regular authority from th 
of Cumberland to preach the gospel, te ee 
mission of Synod prohibit, and they do hereb oh 
emnly prohibit the said persons from Pes ae : 
preaching, and administering ordinances is pe 
quence of any authority which they haye obtain, 
ed from the Cumberland Prezbytery.” g 

The record of these proceedings was Carried be- 
fore the General Assembly, and ultimately ap. 
proved, though not without a very deliberate anj 
thorough investigation of the whole subject. 
Their result is thus expressed ; ; 

“The Assembly took into consideration a letter 
from tie Synod of Kentucky ; and haying careful- 
ly reviewed the same, and having also read anoth- 
er letter from their records, which by accident Was 
detained from the last Assembly, were of opinion 
that the Synod have, in these letters, exercised 
their unquestionable right of explaining their pro- 
ceedings, which they have done ing Tespect/a! 
and able manner, aud to the full satisfaction of 
this Atsembly: and the Assembly think jt due to 
the Synod, to say, that they deserve the thank: of 
the Church for the firmness and zeal, with which 
they haveacted in the trying circumstances in 
which they have been placed.” 

In October 1806, the Synod found it necessary to 
dissolve the Cumberland Presbytery, and to annex 
regular members of it to the Transylvania Pres- 
bytery. In 1807 they addressed a friendly letter to 
the four irregular members, who were under suspen- 
sion or citation,requesting an interview respecting 
existing difficulties. Oue of them only appeared 
at the time appointed. The result of this interview 
& of the subsequent correspondence was, that two 
came forward with suitable acknowledgements of 
their errors and irregularities, and were received 
by the Synod. Two only of the old members re- 
mained obstinate. These, and others irregularly © 
united with them, complained bitterly of the Sy- 
nod’s proceedings, but took no measures to pro 
cure the redress of their alledged grievances, by 
an appeal to the highest Judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

They formed, and for some time coniiaued u 
what they denominated, a “ Council,” until on 
the 4th day of February, 1810, they were constitu — 
ted isto Presbyterial’ from by Samuel M’Adow, 
Finis Ewing, and Samuel King, who, in Buck's 
Dictionary, have styled themselves, “ regularly 
ordained minisiers of the Presbyterian Church.” 
notwithstanding the General Assembly, in theit 
letter to M’ Adow and others, in 1807, almost three 
years before, declared that very actof the Presby- 
tery in licensing and ordainiug Ewing, King, and 
others, withoul expliei adoplion of the Confession 
of Faith, as being highly irreguiar and wnconilr- 
tutional. 

They maintain that they are regular members 
of the Presbyterian church, are regularly ordain | 
ed; and that their license remains untouched by 
any church judicature ; but the opision of the 
General Assembly is clearly expressed in their 
minutes of 1814; wherein the Committee appoint 
ed on the subject report: . 

“ That those persons were under the censare ¢! 
the church at the time of their constituting 64 
Presbytery,—that they had neglected to take the 
regular steps for the removal of that censure, 
that they erected themselves into a judicatory wre 
trary to the rules of our discipline,-that the group 
of the separation from us were, that we would . 
relax our discipline, and surrender some importa 
doctrines of our Confession of Faith :—W oe 
Resolved, that the aforesaid persons be viewed % 
having derived no authority from us to ~~ 
discipline, or administer the ordinances 0 ‘ 
Church, and that our regular members er 
treat'with them as a body, but only a5 0% 
duals.” : - 

The article relative to the proceedings lt 
the Cumberland Presbyterians, in Buck’s os 
gical Dictionary, is incorrect. It was A 
ed (if we understand the history) by Mr. a : 
but by his American Publisher. “ soins 
to preach the Gospel, who had not been oa re 
in the learned languages,” was not one © 
charges against the Presbytery. The a 
seem to have beea—the licensing of men “am b 
who weré#in want of competent one 
who were erroneous in doctrine; wpe na 
disregarding the rules of the cee pa 
of Discipline, to which the members of 
bytery had pledged obedience. decisively 0 
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in question. We conceal the nam 
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To the Editor of the Recorder. jet 
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of the religious denomination of the ‘account of 
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RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


ovement in Bengal.—Three newspapers are 


ap! 
a iblished in the Bengalee lang ee, and one 
Persian. In these, the natives freely discuss 
riects connected with heathenism as well as 
bistianity, and bring to light many facts fes- 
cing the blackness of idolatry which might 


Merwise have been sought for in vain. panes 
the chief natives for wealth and respectability, 
ne forward, and voluntarily take an actly 
in establishing and maintaining schools— 
Si ily charity schools. Great harmony sub- 


meciail 
— ° 
Episcopalian, Independent and 


' 
ts amoug the 


aptist Missionarics-—and a great number of pam- 
lets are printed by one or another ia Bengalee 


other Janguages to increase the faith and 
renzthen the hands of believers: scarcely a 


onth passes, in which additions are not made to 


f the charches. Compare this with the 


me 
te of things in the same country 30 years ago, 


ibbaths, aud religious instraction 


known—and when the Baptist 


hen Bibles, > 
ere wholly un 
Hesionaries labored six years, before a single na- 
ve seemed to have received the grace of God! 
Chi 


stlisations in the Chinese language, including 


a.—More than 100,000 copies of various 


tions of the Holy Scriptures, have been distri 
nted by the missionaries, among the Chinese set- 
ets in Malacca and Penang, and in various Isl- 
ds of the Malayan Archipelago, and amongst 












avigviors and others on board Chinese trading 
gels, Such is the leaven that must be relied 
pon at present, ander the blessing of God, to 
aven the whole lump—for the public preaching 
the gospel is impracticable. 
: Dr. Morrison.—This gentleman in prosecuting 
i$ Bistion auiong the Chinese has it in contempla- 
j oo to publish an extensive treatise in support of 
e claims of Christianity, as opposed to the poly- 
¢ism and hero-worship of Chinese Religionists oo 
- ove hand, & of Chinese Atheistical Materialist: 
‘ the other. His piety and literary talents giv: 
. unity thatthe work will be honorable and use 
” to the cause, 
ir The Hotten‘ols.—Dr. Philip says, “I can now 
se t the calumniators of mission’ and the enemies 
- the Hottenfots on their own ground; and chal- 
* bge (hem fo show me in any part of the world, a 
- bple more capable of being improved than the 
tsed Hottentots of South Africa, or attempts at 
sd lization more complete in their success than 
atmay be now seen at Bethelsdorp.” 
uy Rev. Lewis Way has undertaken a journey to 
2 thores of the Mediterranean, under the patron- 
ir Fof the London Jews Society! to collect infor- 
t- jon re specting the state of the Jews, and to cir- 
le Bibles, Testaments, and Tracts. A pious 
of ilith Admiral accompanies him. 
- The High Priest of the Jews al Paris—accompa- 
m Mr. Way to a meeting of the French Bible 
n- Hety, and was introdnced by him to the assem- 
pat the close of his speech. 
pt Ble Society Controversy.—A late English pam- 
ie, by Rey. Mr. Norris against Bible Societies, 











deen ri published in this country. An answer 
is in the press at New-York, in a letter to the 
Rey. Bishop Hobart, by a Churchman of the 
York Diocese. 

Bidson’s Bay Bibl. Sociely.—An Auxiliary Bi- 
Mociety has been established at York Factory, 
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. © ‘ast anniversary the collection amount- 
Bearly £60. 




















burgh Female Bible Sociely.—This is an 
“ty of the American Bible Society ; its an- 
Metting was held April 3. Daring the year 
Weee expended in the purchase of Bibles and 
| “'s, which have been presented to the 
bm Mission Family, to the Sabhath School 
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€50 remain on 
278 annual subscribers. 
‘ Society.— The anniversary was 
ult, 'n the first Presbytertan Church. 
wim Was opened with prayer, the 
ope alah was read, and an address 
.* ev. R, Patterson, the President. 
port was read by J. M, Snowden, Esq.— 
Meee s were moved, seconded and 
ate addresses were made by Rev. 
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‘ lack, Baird, Bruce, and McElroy, and 
> 1. Pairman and J. Pat 
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Closed with prayer by Rev. J. Stockton. 
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this Society from November 6, 1822, to April 7, 


Union Education Socicly.—The contributions to 


1823, amounted to $689, 29, beside various arti- 
cles of clothing for the use of the beneficiaries. 

Wesleyan Methodists.—This denomination has 
about 300,000 members in the United States— 
I¥00 travelling ministers, & 4000 local preachers. 
Charleston, S. C.—The Southern Intelligencer 
mentions that the “still small voice” is heard in 
some of the Congregations in that city—that 
‘+ Christians appear io be more engaged than here- 
tofore, the lukewarm are arousing from their slum- 
bers, and a few sinners seem to be inquiring for 








the Lord.” It is added, “* we would now trem- 
blingly but earnestly request the prayers of the 
Christian community for this city.” Let not this | 
request be forgotten by any of our readers, 
Episcopal Missionary.—The Rev. Mr. Baldwin 
has labored with great success at Louisville, Ken. 
—A large proportion of the first settlers of L. and 
the vicinity, were Episcopalians, but from the to- 
tal want of teachers they had either given up all 
outward forms of religion, or joined such other re- 
ligious societies as happeved to be formed nearest 
them. Nowa regular Episcopal church has been 
formed, and means are raising to build a suitable 
edifice. 
Episcopal Theological Seminary.—A number o¢ 
ladies in Philadelphia, have endowed a scholar- 
ship in this Institution by raising $2,500 for the 
purpose. 
Union Society, in Lexington, Va.—The object 
of this Society is, to promote Christian exertion 
among its members—toexcite increased attention 
to the interests of the church and the prosperity of 
It is made the duty of every member to 
use his influence, in forming, encouraging and as- 
sisting the operations of Societies and circles for 
prayer and religious worship according to his abili- 
y and oppe-s nities in the neighborhood, and in 
different parts of the adjacent country to which he 
may have access, and to report any remarkable 
events that may occur to a standing committee of 
the Society, who will report them to the stated 
meetings, en the evenings of the second and fourth 
Mondays of every month. 
The Monitor.—A weekly paper under this title 
is proposed at Columbia, Lancaster County, Penn. 
A part of it will be devoted to the interests of re- 
ligion ; to be edited by William F. Houston. 
Ordination.—At Coventry, Vt. Rev. Lyman 
Case was ordained to the pastoral care of the Con- 
gregational Church and Society, March 19. 
mon by the Rey. B. Wooster of Fairfield. 
etifionip 

REVIVAL IN BOSTON. 
The friends of Zion will rejoice with us that the 
Lord continues to manifest himself in this city as 
the prayer hearing God. It is believed that so far 
from any abatement of the gracious operations of 


religion. 


Ser. 


the Spirit, they are daily becoming more powerful ; 
ihe number of enquirers and of hopeful converts is 
increasing ; public lectures are evidently gaining 
interest in the community, and more private, social 
meetiugs, are multiplied and attended with deep 
solemnity. Forty-eight persons now stand propoun- 
If we 
are able tojudge correctly, there is still a growing 
disposition among Christians to regard the work 
as the Lerd’s, and to become laborers together 
with him in its progress. Itis hoped that what 
has hitherto been seen and felt of the Divine pre- 
sence, will prove to be but the commencement of 
a Revival that shall extend to every congregation 
ia the city; and to this result, we earnestly hope 
that the faith and the prayers of the children of 


ded for admission to Park-street Church. 


Ged througaout the land may be directed without 
ceasing. Yes, brethren, we repeat it—** Pray 
for us.” 


—~_— 
REVIVALS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Extract of a Letter frem Coventry, Con. dated 
April 23, 1823, to a gentleman in Boston. 

“The Revival im Coveniry is still interesting. 
Between 80 and 90 in Rev. Mr. Booth’s Society 
are hoping. The Methodist count about the same 
nvmber.—In North Mansfield the work has been 
nore powerful, and still continues.—In South 
Mansfield a revival bas recently commenced with 
great power and rapidity; also in the part of 
Windham adjoining Coventry.—tn Columbia there 
are upwards of 40 hopeful converts, and the 
work is going forward.—In Lebanon the work is 
great and powerful.—In North Coventry the re- 
vival has mostly subsided.” 

—j— 

Sharon, Conn.—By letters received in New- 
York, from ,we learn that there isa 
powerful work of divine grace in Sharon, Conn. 
For several years there has been in that church a 
decay of thé Christian graces. The love of ma- 
ny has been chilled by the prevalence of stupidi- 
ty. 
scene has qe ned, which is a prelude to the pros- 
perity of that church. A short time before the 
commencement of the work, there was an unusual 
degree of fervor among a little band of Christians. 





they endeavored to visit most of the members of 
the church, and enquired of them ifthey were de- 
sirous of obtaining the blessing. Nor were their vi- 
sitsin vain. A considerable excitem#it am ong 
Christians immediately ensued. In the mean 
time the number of meetings was increased —and 
they were all attended with a peculiar solemnity. 
At first, there were ten or fifteen who were pre- 
sent at the meeting of enquiry; but now the num- 
ber is angmented to 100; besides, one hundred or 
more, feel that the chains of their bondage are 
broken, and that by divine grace they may exult 
in the liberty of the childrén oflight. [Herald, 
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following sums in behalf of the Executive Com- 
, mittee of the Domestic Missionary Society for the 


, A little boy, by the name of George Whit- 


' 


But no w a brighter day has dawned—a_ new | 


Deploriog thé alarming decle nsion around them, | 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Coventry, 


“I think such a society as you speak of—~a so- 
ciety for the purpose of taking up, and providing 
for Heathens cast on our shores would be the 
means of doing great good. The experiment with 
e highest de- 
gree encouraging. ‘The good people in South Co- 
veotry have received a rich reward for the —_ 

he 
precious promise has been more than fulfilled, ‘he 
watereth shall be watered also himself.’ 


* Thomas Hamatapatoo, a native of the Mar- 
quesas, and John Baroo, of the Sandwich IsI- 
ands, have been mentioned in the Recorder al- 
ready as having been placed, one in each of the 
two societies in Coventry about a year ago, and as 
having both been hepefully made partakers in the 
work of grace in that town. They have recently 
joined the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, 
possessing a large share in the affections of Chris- 
opportanity to kuow them. 
—The public will probably ere long be addressed 
upon the subject of a systematic and organized ef- 
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upon our shores. It may 
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John appeared very well as a Christian d the 
time he lived in my family and endeared himself 
very much te Christians here. Me took a lively 
interest in the revival of religion, and the theught 
of leaving it filled his heart with sadness. | re- 
ceived a letter from John a few days since. He 
writes me that he is pleased with the school, The 
good people in North Coventry took a very deep 
interest in Thomas from the time he comménced 
his residqage with them, and they seemedto be 
especially stirred up to pray for his conversion. 
His case was made the subject of special prayer. 
The conversion of a heathen youth under such cir- 
cumstances could dot fail to excite peculiar feel- 
ings.” —— 

DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of the 


~ 


eastern part of the State since the last of January. 
Mite Box in Dea.Haskell’s family, Rochester $2 50 


field in Rochester, 

Individnals in Milton to constitute Rev. Sa- 
muel Gile a member for life, 

Avails of a small Missionary Field, Stur 


bridge, by Rev. Otis Lane, 13 00 
G. R., Boston, 3 00 
Friend in Sheffield, 5 00 


Ladies in West Newbury, to constitute 


Rev. Elijah Demond a member for life,’ 20 00 
Thank Offering, Ist Parish, Rochester, $ 10 
do, 4th Parish, do. 2 43 
Friends in do. do. 1 47 
Rev. Mr. Spring’s Society, Abington, for 
the use of Churches in Plymouth Co, 22 50 


Joun CopMAN, 

Treasurer for Eastern part of the Slate. \ $99 50 

The Executive Committee for Eastern pat of the 

State, will hold their quarterly meeting at Dea. 

Salisbury’s in Boston, on Wednesday next, at 3 
o’clock, P, M. 








POLITICAL SUMMARY. _ 
FOREIGN. 


Latest from Spain.—An arrival at New York 
from Cadiz, brings accounts from the Inst mention- 
ed place tothe 16th of March. Tbe King and 
Cortes had left Madrid for Seville ; and it was 
reported that 15,000 troops had entered Spain. 
The Cortes sent a deputation to the king on the 
| Sth of March with a patriotic reply to his speech. 
In this it is observed, that ‘* The unheard of pre- 
tention of dictating laws to indeperdent nations, 
will, if not resisted, draw in its train the rain and 
dissolution of every state in Europe; and an in- 
terminable and exterminating war would reduce 
this fertile region te the barbarous sta’e of the peo- 
ple of Asia.” 

Public sentiment in France.—The Paris corres- 
pondents of the London papers, mention that the 
French Journals give no idea of the sate of public 
feeling on the important question of he expulsion 
of Manuel, and that the alarm in some circles was 
excessive, 

Public sentiment in England.—This, so far as 
can be ascertained from the oppositon papers, is 
opposed to Great Britain’s becoming a party in 
the contest between France and Spain. The 
Morning Chronicle says, ** A deparure from neu- 
trality might be productive of very serious conse- 
quences. ‘The French nation, nov opposed to a 
war with Spain, might, if we were te become par- 
ties, forget the injustice and impelcy of its go- 
vernment, in acontest with us. At present, we 
calculate on the people of France, asallies of the 
people of Spain. Were we to send an army to 
the Peninsula, we should infallibly rouse the na- 
lional vanity of the French, and give rise, per- 
haps, toan interminable war. This is a conse- 
quence which it would be madness fo hazard.— 
Spain is strong in situation, and ¢oes not want 
men. We can serve her more effectually by re- 
maining at peace, than by sending a force into the 
peninsula. Repeal the foreign enlistment bill, 
allow free scope to British gencrosity, and the 
French government, or we are much mistaken, 
will soon repent its undertaking.’ 

Foreign Policy of England.—A etter from Lon- 
don to the Editor of a Philadelynia paper, says, 
“* The whole foreign policy of England has under- 
gone a change since the death d Lord Casfle- 
reagh. Mr. Canning is acting on guch more libe- 

ral principles. He has given orden to enforce the 
strictest neutrality from all Britif ships in the 
Mediterranean, & allows supplies f arms, ammu- 
nitions, &c., to go from this countryto the Greeks. 

Desertion of a French Regiment.+It was report- 
ed at Madrid on the 4th of March that the 33d 
French regiment, which were sent t¢ build a bridge | 
at Bidasoa, have deserted with al|their plans in 
their hands, and proclaimed the new constitution. 


Destination of the French Grand .Army.—The 
French papers assert, that the grand army will 
advance no farther than Madrid, and there wait 
for the effect of their operations on the Spanish na- 
tion, and endeavour to get Ferdinand under their 
control, 


Spanish Cortes.—During a discussion in the 
Spanish Cortes, Senor Rico said that it Would be 
in vain to free themselves from the single danger 
of falling into the power of the french, unless 
they took care to destroy the roots of these evils. 
It was now time to take measures by which they 
might escape a thousand misfortunes. He could 
conscientiously say, that it was necessary, and 
that it was the critical time to declare the physi- 
cal impotency of his Majesty. This speech was 
received with great applause in the galleries. 

Spanish Military Hospitals.—Subscriptions to- 
wards the foundation and support of Spanish mili- 
tary hospitals, are proposed in London, and books 
have been opened for the purpose in the principal 
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Earthquake.—After the great Barthquake at 
Valparaiso, the priests drew upa for the 
expulsion ef the Americans and h, as the 
cause.—They applied to a Spanish Judge to sign 
it, but he refused, wondering how they could so 
attribute it, when the Catholics were the suffer- 
ers, and the English and Americans were 

and that he himself was saved by an American at 
the risk of his own life. “ 


A petition has been presented to the British 
Parliament complaining of Jesuit Societies in Ire- 
land & the Cape of Good Hope—and insinuating 
that Sir C. Bird is a Jesuit. Complaints are also 
made of opposite societies, the Orange clubs. 


Tread Mill.—A paragraph in one of the late 
English papers states that “the Tread Mills in 
several of the tewns of the Southern and Midland 
Counties are completely out of work—in other 
words where machinery is attached to them for 
grinding flour,&c. the overseers are obliged to hire 
laborers, as these terrors to evil doers have fright- 
ened away the vagrants aliogether. In jails where 
there have been thirty or forty beggars at a time, 
there are now but twoor three. The consequence 
has been a great reduction of prison expense and 
a total removal of that nuisance—begging in the 
streets.” 


——— 
DOMESTIC. 


Deaf and Dumb.—The annuat report of the di- 
rectors of the New York institution for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, state, that during the 
past year, nineteen pupils have been received and 
eighteen dismissed, and that there are fifty three 
under tuition. They also assert that the deafand 
dumb are more numerous throughout the State 
than has been believed; and that during the last 
year, there were forty three indigent applicants 
beyond the number authorised by the provisions 
of the law. With the exception of some few per- 
verse and unconquerable dispositions, the pupils 
are apt, tractable and well disposed ; and their 
general improvément, in moral and intellectual 
attainments issaid tohave been highly satisfactory. 


Valuable Improrements.—A Philadelphia paper 
states that ** the window frames and sashes of the 
new and elegant building now erecting in Wall 
Street as the U. S. Bank are to be of solid brass, 
and are imported from England. This valuable 
and safe improvement has superseded the materi- 
al of wood in all the new banking etablishments 
in London, We trust our brass founders will take 
the hint, and not suffer Birmingham to supply 
what they can easily make in their own city.” 

Purifying Furnace.—Mr. Ralph Bulkley of New 
York has presented a memorial to the Corporation 
for erecting’smal! purifying furnaces over s?wers 
and canals, which, with snvall coal fires will des- 
troy the foul air and greatly contribute to the 
health of the city. and add tothe value of pro- 
perty in the neighborhood of these sewers. 

Sagacity of a Dog.—A New York paper gives 
a remarkable instance of canine sagacity. A Mr. 
Dunn of Montreal attempted on the 29th ult. to 
cross the St. Lawrence on the ice, with a horse 
and sleigh. The ice gave way and the horse dis- 
appeared, A strange dog endeavonred to rescue 
Mr. D. by laying hold of the collar of his coat, and 
using every exertion to drag him to the shore. 
At length a Mr. Wood of St. John succeeded in 
reaching Mr. Dunn a pole, by which the latter 
was rescued. 


Horse System.—There is now in Virginia,a gen- 
tleman by the name of Smith lately from New-Or- 
leans, who can teach the wildest horse (having a 
knowledge of the bridie) in less than an hour to 
follow him through a large company without tak- 
ing hold of the bridle, up a pair of steps three or 
four feet or more high into a dwelling house, and 
walk from one room to another as invited, without 
anyalarm. The gentling system has a wonderful 
effe ct in breaking any horse to draw in harness.— 
His price for imparting this system or secret is $20. 
The system is so very simple that he can teach it 
to any person in one honr. He has lately given 
satisfactory evidence of the value and certianty 
of this system in the counties of Culpepper, Madi- 
son, and Orange.—Richmond Enquirer, Aprit 13, 


Fire.—A large three story house, owneg and 
oceupied by Mr. George Dodge, in Hamilton, Ms. 
was destroyed by fire on the 23d inst. It is said 
that the fire was caused bya defe ¢ in the chim- 
ney. Most of the contents were saved. 

Melancholy Accident.—Three men were killed 
on the 13th of March near St. Louis, on the Mis- 
souri, by the explosion of a cask containing 22 
pounds of powder. ‘They were part of the com- 
pany designed for the Rocky Mountains. 

Forgery.—A stranger lately purchased a draft 
from Messrs. Horatio Gates & Co. of Montreal, on 
the Albany Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, for 
$61. Soon afterwards a draft was presented from 
the former to the latter, for $9,760, which bore 
the appearance of having been altered. The 
holder was detained, and it was found that Messrs. 
Gates & Co. had given no such draft. 

Casualty.—A small boat was lately overturned 
in the Genesee river, and of the three persons in 
the boat, one, whose name was John English, was 
drowned. / 

Great rise of Water.—On the 7th inst. the 
streams at Buffalo, N. Y. and its vicinity were 
greatly swelled hy heavy rains. Asa Jones and 
Moses Tinkham were in a mill on a stream called 
Murder-Creek, when the floor suddenly gave way 
and overwhelmed them. Their bodies were 
found below dreadfully mangled. A Mr, Morton, 


| of Bennington, Genesee County, in attempting to 


save a mill dam, was drowned. The waters of 
Tonnewater Creek inundated the lower part of 
the village of Batavia. 

A Child Lost.—On the 5th inst. a son of Mr. 
Richard Reynolds, of Porter in Niagara Co. N. Y. 





banking-houses. 


tan, in South America, has declared itself inde- 
pendent of the governMhent of Mexico, and a Con- 
gress has convened at Merida, the capital of the 
province. 


and another was appointed by the inhabitants. 


—_o 


Feb., after detailing the particulars of the defeat 
of the Turks in their attack on Missolonghi, an- 
nounces the complete surrender of the peninsula 
tothe Turks. 

Cuba to be occupied by Great Britain,—A New- 
York paper says, we understand from a respectable 
source in Cuba, that news had been received there 
from Jamaica, on which great reliance was placed, 
announcing that the former island was immedi- 
ately to be taken possession of by the British 
squadron, under the command of Com. Owen. 


Pirates captured.—-The brig Atlantic, Capt. 
Bailey, arrived at Baltimore frown Jamaica, -sailed 
under British convey, and sfopt off Havana, the 
8th inst. The same evening saw four of Commo- 
dore Porter’s squadron, and spoke the Fox, wait- 
ing orders from the Cemmodore. Reported that 
they had taken and destroyed the greater part of 
the pirates on that coast. A pilot boat schooner 
which they had taken, was in company, and 
Capt, B. was informed that five other piratical 
vessels had been captured by Commodore Porter's 
squadron. The Tyne British sloop of war, has been 
successful inst the Pirates. She decoyed one 
of their vessels 6 the Isle of Pines, and killed 
from 60 to 70 of her crew. 

The last advices from Mexico, inform that the 
short lived Emperor Iturbide I. bad renounced 
his Imperial Dindem, and submitted to all the 
terms 


io him by the Congress 
The whole country of Syria has been dreadfully 





afflicted with the cholera morbus, and vast num- 
bers of the inhabitants, in. town, have fal 
victims to the disease. At Al 
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Yucatan Independent.—The province of Yuca- | 
| 
The governor of Campeachy was sent | Spectator says, that the Shakers at New Lebanon, 


out of the province, being opposed to the change, | 


Greeks and Turks. —A Smyrna paper, of the 8th | 
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aged about 8 years, went into the woods thinly 
clad, and although great exertions were made by 
the neighbors, in searching for him, he was not 
found till the feurth day, & then in a lifeless state. 


Shakers at New Lebanon.—The New-York 


Columbia County, are about removing over the 
line into Massachusetts, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of the Militia bill, which has passed the 
House of Assembly, and will probably pass the 


| Senate. 


Counterfeit Bills. —Counterfeit one dollar bills 
of the Bank of Geneva have appeared in Albany. 
They are payable to H. Bogart, dated July 1, 
1821; letter A.—engraved by Reed; they are 
very coarsely done, and apon examination easily 
detected. 

Copperas in Vermont,—Dr. John Lock has given 
to the public a description of the Copperas mines 
and manufactory at Strafford, Vt. from which it 
appears that four men had manufactured one hun- 
dred tons of copperas in a year, besides carrying on 
the business of a small farm. . 


from Florida to Georgia, stated that, on the Ist of 
March, they found two men, with their throats 
recently cut ; ene bleeding when they found him. 


part of Florida has not been ceded to them. 


sides four dee 
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Indian Hestility.—Two gentlemen returning 


The murder is attributed to the Seminole Indians, 
and it issaid that they are dissatisfied because a 


Singular Accident.—On the 17th of March, 
while the Steam Boat Teche was on her way from 
New Orleans to Louisville, two trees fell across 
the bow of the boat, killed one man by the name 
of Lane, and badly wounded pod other men, be- 
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_of Market and Se etre 
exhi at the Washington Museum, » 
benefit of the poor woman, who was un 
‘injared by him. This wonderful kidney, whi 





& eleven pounds.—Phila. p._ 

Accidents.—A little child, 6 years of age, uneon- 
sciously wandered a few days since from its 

in Smithfield, Madison co. N. Y. and was found. 

lying in a small pond of water, with its face coy- 


A foreigner by the name of John ish, in 
ntionepting to collect some drift mood See 
lodged upon a damagros the Genesee River at. 
Rochester, was plunged into the stream and care. 
ried, over the falls, seventy-five feet perpendicu 
lar decent. 

Sacrilege.—-The tabernacle of Saint Joseph's 
Church, Philadelphia, was entered on Tuesday, 
the 22d ult., between the hours of 9 and 20’- 
clock, in open day, and robbed of two large silver 
ciboriums, gilt inside, containing the consecrated 
elements for the purpose of communion, An am- 
ple reward has been offered for the detection of 
the offender, 


The number of patients at the Asylum for the 
Insane, at Bloomingdale, N. Y. on the Ist of Jan. 
last, was 91—48 men and 43 women. It is stated 
that a large proportion of those deprived of their 
reason, in this institution, have ** lost if in conse 
quence of indulgence in spirituous liquors,” 


An association has been formed in New-Jersey, 
to check, by #* pretept and example,” the immo- 
derate use of ardent spirits, It isa * growing & 

blasting evil,” and we wish such associations 
were- more numerous, 
ieee ened 
PAUPERISM. 

We have (says the Baltimore Chronicle) al- 
ready. and on more occasions than one, taken 
the liberty to remark that the only way to abol- 
ish pauperism, is to repeal ail our poor laws 
altogether, to cut up the whole, root and branch 
without any sort of favor or affection; that the 
malady resides in the law making provision 
for the poor, which when abolished will bring 
the evil along with it, Tauperism may be de- 
nominated vice aud indolence, put out to nurse, 
and is itany wonder that both should thrive un- 
der sach liberal munificent patronage? We 
make provision for paupers with as much lege 
islative gravity, as if it were our object to es« 
tablish Colonks all over the Continent, consist- 
ing of such meritorious individuals. The sia 
and iniquity c* this may be traced to the law—- 
a fact that hes veen proved, by statistical details 
from the most unquestionable documents. 

















DEATHS. 

In Boston, Benjamin C, Reed, child of Mr. War- 
ren Linclon, 6 w.; Charles Tibbets, 18 mo. only 
child of the late Mr. Charles Tibbets, of Portland; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Payson, 44, wife of Mr. Asa Pay- 
son; Charles Quincy Hall, son of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Hall, 9 mo.; Mrs. Sukey, wife of Mr. John 
Croft, 50; Mrs. Eliza Dunton, wife of Mr. Jona- 
than D.48; Mr. Richard Stafford, 29; Capt. 
Amasa Delano, formerly of Duxbury, 60; Mr. 
William Stewart, 28, a native of Lumfrieshire, 
Scotland ; Widow Elizabeth Gill, 51; Mrs. Mary 
Kidder, 85, relict of*the late Mr. John Kidder, of 
Cambridge; Addison, son of Mr. Joshua Coburn, 5. 

In Salem, Mrs. Hannah H. Lang.—-In Taunton, 
Mr. Philip Dean, 61.—-In Northampton, Mre. 


—— 


Charlemont, Dr. Stephen Bates, 60.—In Newton, 
Miss Fliza Dean Adams, 20. 

In Grafton, Vt. Mr. Abraham Gibson, 93.—In 
Middletown, Coon. Mr. William Tarbel, a soldier 
of the revolution, 75.—In Newark, Levi Holden, 
70, one of the household guard of the great Wash- 
ington, during the revolutionary war.—In Savan- 


Dr. Lemuel Koillock, an eminent physi¢ian.—In 
Alabama, Hon. Jonn Win1iaAms WALKER, late 
a Senator of the United States, 40.—At Havana, 
Mr. George A. Cushing, late of Boston, 20.—At 
Canima, near Matanzas, 8th March, suddenly, 
Mr. William Johnson, late of Boston.—In Hallow- 
ell, Capt. Enoch Crowell, 64, a revolutionary sop 
dier.—In Wiscasset, Mr. Johu Lahue,70, a revolu- 
tionary soldier.—In Strong, Me. Hon. Wm. Read, 
69. His death was occasioned by exertions at a 
fre in which his house was destroyed.—Near 
Smyrna, Delaware, Hon. John Fisher, Judge of 
the District Court of the U.S. for the Delaware 
District.—In New-Orleans, Mr. A. Jackson, the 
Legislative Reporter, murdered in a duel.—A( sea 
on board brig Adriana, Mr. David Frothingham, 
supercargo, a native of Scotland; Mr. George An- 
drews, clerk, of Boston; and Mr. Charles Klien, 
carpenter, a native of Germany. 





ISS BORDMAN, informs her friends and the 
public, that she has removed her school, 
to No. 2, Bowdoin-square, where she continues to 
instruct young Ladies and Misses, in Scientific and 
Ornamental branches of Education. TERMS. 
Instruction in Reading, Orthography, Writing, 
Arithinetic, Geography, with the use of Viaps and 
Globes, History, English Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Composition, plain Needlework, and Drawing 
Maps, $8 per quarter. 
Drawing and Painting, including the above 
branches, $12 per quarter. 
Application may be made at the School Room, 
or to Miss Bordman, at Mrs. Huntington's, Pop- 
lar Street. May Ist, 1823. 


MORAL CATECHISM, 
UST received, and for sale by Lincony & Ep- 
manns, No, 53, Cornhill, : 

The Moral Catechism, by Rev. DAN1EL CHES& 
MAN, designed for Sabbath Schools aud family in- 
struction, illustrating the principles of morality ip 
a plain, easy andsimple manner, suited to the un- 
derstanding of a child. 





should crowd out others on the doctrines and his- 
torical parts of the Bible ; but only, that it should 
have a place among them. “ 

Parents and Directors of Sabbath Schools are re« 
vested to call and examine this little work. 
rice 6 cts. —50 cts. dozen. May 3. 
PASSAGE OF THE DELAWARE. 

By Taomas Suity, or PuiLADELPAIA, _- 
HIS PAINTING, which is eighteen feet | 
and twelve feet wide, ogrenet the Pas 
SAGE of the DELAWARE, the 25th of De 
cember, 1776, by the American Troops, under the 
command of General WASHINGTON. 
’ Oc This interesting Painting is now exhibiting 


street. Price of Admission 25, cents. Season 
Tickets 50 cents, not transferable. May 3. 


MUSIC IE ta age 
R. N. D. GO respectfully informs his 
friends and the public, that his School for 
teaching PENMANSRIP in all its varieties, and Vo- 
caL Must, particularly Sacred Songs, Duetts, 
will commence the first Monday of May next, a 





Mr. Caliender’s hall, No. 40, Marlboro’-street 
He bas employed Mrs. Fisn, Organist at Chau 
Place Church, who bas been regularly taugh 
Theory god Practice of Music by a 

Italian Master in 3, to give 











ered where it had expired from cold or suffocation. 


Eleanor Hulbert, 35, wife of Mr. James H.—In * 


at DOGGET’S REPOSITORY, No. 16, Market 
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‘is believed was the causef his furious disposition, — 
weighs one hundred & 


nah, Mr. Spencer A. Ripley, a native of Bostor.—: — 


No wish is entertained, that this Catechism . 
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POET’S CORNER. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
Lines gyggested by reading some extracts from & 

Report of the German Evangelical Missionary 
Society. 
Faith’s piercing eye, descries from far, 
The bright’ning beams of Bethle’m’s star, 
Beholds, with rapturous surprise, 
The Charch of securely rise. 
Midst thickest shades of moral night, 
Where truth ne’er shed its glad’ning light, 
Behold the Sun of Righteousness, 
Shall shine with beams of healing grace ; 
Salvation float on every breeze, 
To bless the Isles of distant seas ¢ 
And Ethiopia’s sons embrace 
The cheering news of Gospel peace. 
Ganges shall lave its peaceful shore, 
By buman blood defil’d no more. 
No more shall India’s idol throne, 
Exult to hear its victims groan. 
Carmel its fragrance shall renew, 
And Palestine its beauty too ; 
And Zion’s harp again be strung 
With sweetest notes ofholy song. 
Jerusalem once more shall rise, 
And pay her grateful sacrifice ; 
And Calvary’s mount and Jordan’s flood, 
Reverberate the praise of God. G. 

——— 

From the Centinel. 


TO E.—1n AFFLicTiIoN, 
There was a form where beauty lov’d to dwell— 
A cheek, whose damask hue was ting’d in hea- 
ven— 
An eye that rivall’d e’en the wild gazelle, [ven. 
And dimm’d the brightest star that beams at e- 


And round that form there linger’d once a charm, 
*T was purer far than ether’s zephyr'd gale— 
And O that spotless spirit seem'd so calm, 
*T was like the dew drop—born but to exhale. 


That form by sadness press’d, is with’ring now— 
That damask hue is fading fast away ; 

The cypress garland wreaths that angel brow, 
And dimm’d and sunken is that spirit’s ray. 


Bat listen, mourner—there’sa rest above, [tears, 
Where those who weep on earth may dry their 

And there’s a Heav’n of pure and sinless love, 
Where all by tempest driv’n may still their fears. 


What, though thy lot has often been to weep, 
O list—a smiling Saviour tells thee—come ; 
There suff’ring dies—and mis’ry’s arrows sleep, 
And sorrowing spirits find a peaceful home. 
Roy. 
NESS. VCH sieinall 


MISCELLANY. 


REMARKS OF A TRAVELLER. 


Eztracis from the Journal of a Southern Traveller 
in New England.—Continued. 


AnDovER SEMINARY. 

While Boston is the place of my head quarters, 

I make frequent excursions for the purpose of ex- 
tending my acquaintance with men and institn- 
tions, likely to exert a considerable influence on 
the literary and religious interests of this country. 
Since my last! have been to Andover, to look in- 
to the Theological Seminary established in that 
place. My time there passed very pleasantly, 
and | hope profitably. A %rief history of this in- 
stitution bas been published in your Magazine ; 
I do not think it necessary then to mention facts 
with which | know that you are acquainted. But 
I must say, that although I had taken much pains 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the Seminary, 
and all that had been done and was doing for the 
promotion of theological education, yet ihe extent 
and value of the means employed there, struck 
me with surprise. There are two college edifices 
and a chapel of ample size, and finished with suf- 
ficient taste ; there are houses for three professors, 
and a steward, besides a considerable tract of land 
with a very decent house of entertainment, and a 
number of other buildings all belonging to the insti- 
tution. The value of the property cannot, I should 
think, be fairly estimated at less than $500,000. 
And all this was chiefly given by about 6 families, 
-~The names of Bartlett, Abbot, Brown and Phil- 
lips, are particularly distinguished. The first 
named gentleman has shown a munificence which 
in the best sense of the term may be regarded as 
princely. His donations are estimated at fully 
$150,000. But ae has not merely given money. 
Time and attention have been devoted by him, 
to the interests of the seminary. He has afforded 
the means of building and superintended the 
work. Ina word he has shown a parental affec- 
tion to this school of the prophets, and the report 
of his liberality has travelled into distant lands.— 
His name will be handed down to posterity with 
blessings on his memory. The chapel, which, 
besides a large room for public worship, contains 
a library room, and three lecture rooms, all exe- 
cuted in a really elegant style; one of the halls 
and a large commodious house for a professor, 
were built, and a professorship was endowed by 
Mr. Bartlett! Yet he began the world a poor 
man, & has a large family for which he has made 
ample provision. The other hall bears the name 
and will perpetuate the public spirit of Governor 
Phiilips. There are four professorships in the in- 
stitution, occupied as follows—Rev. Ebenezer Por- 
ter, D. D. Bantriut Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Assor Professor of 
Christian Theology. Rev. James Murdock, D. D. 
Brown Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Ecclesi- 
astical History. Rev. Moses Stuart, associate pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. The names connected 
with the titles of these professorships, designate 
the individuals by whose liberality the endow- 
menis were made, and thus will their names be 
ismited to dis‘ant generations as examples of 

pe lic spirit to be remembered with perpetual 
nour. These men will thus be instruments of 
good toages yet unborn, and will be honoured 
and loved, when the penurious and selfish among 
their contemporaries will be forgotten forever.— 
Charitable individuals have also endowed three 
scholarships. A select library of upwards of 5000 
Volumes has been procured. A Greek and He- 
brew printing press has been established, which 
bears the name of the Codman press, in comme- 
moration of the liberality of the Rev. Doctor Cod- 
man of Dorchester. A professorship of eeclesias- 
tical history remjains to be endowed, to fill up this 
part of the plan of the institution. The founda- 
tion of more scholafships is much needed, and an 
increase of the library for the use of the es- 
ors is greatly to be desired. But the institution 
4s noble one, even in its present state, and does 

é highest bonour to its founders, and to the pub- 
lic spirit of the citizens of Massachusetts. In this 

icular they do certainly go beyond any others 
the United States, and perhaps are not surpass- 
ed by any people in the world. 
Course ov Srupies. 

The students at Andover amount new to 132, 
and pa svernes sm — classes, Junior, Middle 
and Senior. Du Jirst year they are princi- 
pally under the direction of secheseee’ Stenit, apd 
are ed in the study of the original 
ae of Scripture, the bistory cf the sacred of 

Old and New Testaments, the right manner 
of interpreting seripture, and whatever else comes 
er pt general Prager nt es ne wg 
r second year. principal study 
tintlan Theology the direction of Dr. 
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has also been affirmed, “ that there is not a school 
of Theology on earth, where more free aud unlim- 
ited investigation is indulged, nay tnculcated and 
practiced.” 1 quote from Stuart’s Sermon on the 
completion of the new College Edifice, a copy of 
which now lies on my table. On this authority I 
add, that ** the shelves of the library are loaded 
with the books of Latitudinarians and Sceptics, 
which are read and studied.” And in a note this 
most able professor says, ‘* 1 cannot agree in opin- 
ion with many excellent men, who think that it is 
too hazardous for the young student in Divinity to 
investigate with the most unlimited freedom ; and 
that a library should consist only of those books, 
the sentiments of which are approved. The ob- 
ject of study is, to prove all things, and then to 
hold fast that which is good, Is it proper, or ra- 
ther is it not absolutely necessary, that a preach- 
er of the gospel, who is to be set for the de- 
fence of truth, should be acquainted with the 
views and arguments of those who assail it? If 
this be conceded, then I ask, where can know- 
ledge of this sort be most easily and safely acquir- 
ed? Under instructors whose business it is to be 
conversant with polemic theology, and to defend 
truth against the assaults of error, and in a sitaa- 
tion where ample libraries furnish all the necessa- 
ry books for information ; or shall he be left to 
acquire this kind of knowledge from actual as- 
sau!t, which he will most certainly experience ? 

“It is a very mistaken prudence, then, that 
makes an Index Expurgatorius to a library, for 
the use of Theologica! Students. Nothing is bet- 
ter calculated to lead any ingenuous & inquiring 
mind to doubt, than to reserve subjects, or parts of 
subjects, forimplicit credence without examina- 
tion. It may be consistent with the spirit of Ro- 
man Catholics; I am sure it does not become Pro- 
testants.” 

PRoBABLE IMPROVEMENTS AT ANDOVER. 

Since my visit to this school of the prophets, 
(where, by the way, I was received with the ut- 
most urbanity and treated with all the hearty 
kindness of Christian brotherhood, and where I 
spent a few days as pleasantly as | have ever done 
in my life) | have taken a deeper interest in its 
prosperity than! ever felt before, and have tho’t 
much of the system of theological education there 
adopted. The result of the whole, is that, in my 
judgment, longer experience and observation will 
produce some changes which to me appearto be 
of considerable importance. 

1. In the first place, it may perhaps hereafter 
be reckoned strange that a young man should have 
thought and felt so much on the subject of chris- 
tianity, that, after having gone through college, 
he should enter a theologica) seminary with the 
avowed purpose of preparing to preach the ever- 
lasting gospel, without a creed. Why does he 
wish, and what does he mean to preach? But 
this objection as wellas the plan against which it 
is made, is, I confess, of but little practical force. 
I do suppose that in reality, the great outlines of 
every student’s creed are formed before he goes 


to the Seminary, whether he avowsit or not. In | 


ninety-nine insiances out of a hundred, I presume 
that the creed is orthodox. And probably in no 
instance whatever, has any one at the institution 
been induced to change the fundamental articles 
of his creed. 

2. But while I believe this to be the case, it is 
to be supposed that young men enter the semina- 
ry with immature minds; with understandings 
that require a great deal of discipline, before they 
are prepared for the awful work of preaching the 
gospel, The object is to rouse them to free 
inquiry, and bring them to encounter the difficul- 
ties of theology, while under the direction of men 
capable of affording them assistance. Now this 
is excellent; but unless the plan proposed is ex- 
actly conducted, it will defeat its own object.— 
And here perhaps is the place where experience 
will dictate the first change. The course of stu- 
dies prescribed by the Junior class, brings them 
under the pressure of some of the greatest difficul- 
ties that a student of theology ever has to en- 
counter. If a young man finds, as he very fre- 
quently will find, them too heavy for his intellec- 
tual strength, one of two cases wil] ocour ;—after 
making fruitless efforts, he will either become un- 
settled in bis opinions, and sceptical! in his belief, 
or, which will by far most frequently happen, 
he will throw t wseif on the authority of his pro- 
fessor, and notwithstanding all the encouragement 
given to free inquiry, and all the appearance of 
it in the seminary, the ipse dixit of the professor 
will be the guide of the pupil. This habit once 
formed, will stick to the student through the whole 
course. And when he goes into the world, in- 
stead of giving facts and reasons, he wil! perpetu- 
ally recur to authority, and say professor such-a- 
one thinks so and so, and Dr. such-another used to 
tell uz this and tha/, -1 do therofore ** think it too 
hazardous for the young student in divinity to in- 
vestigate with the most unlimited freedom.” And 
the great danger is that of ultimately cramping 
the mind, and producnig too great submission to 
human authority. Indeed the nicest point in a 
system of practical education is to proportion the 
pressure of difficulties to the intellectual strength 
of the student. 

Some support is afforded to these remarks by 
the fact, that in general, the men who most loud- 
ly assert freedom of inquiry, and make the great- 
est boasting on this subject, are the most implicit 
followers of their acknowledged leaders, The 
common herd of latitudinarians and sceptics, are 
actually men of the most submissive understand- 
ing thatl ever knew. 

Purirt ELoavence. 

3. On the whole, ! am inclined to think, that 
the wise and excellent men, who direct the stu- 
dies of candidates for the ministry at Andover, 
will, by and by, make come changes in their plan. 
They will perceive, if I mistake not, that their 
system, in effect, does not prevent the evil which 
was felt, when, to use again the language of pro- 
fessor Stuart, ‘* The temptation to limit study to 
the productions of our own divimes was great.” 
It will be found, on full and fair experiment, that 
with only afew exceptions, the expansion of the 
stodent’s mind, and the extending of his range of 
thought was only temporary, and that after he 
has gone out of his professor’s hands, there will 
be a collapse. I have the highest regard for the 
New England divines. Perhaps no man venerates 
the name of Edwards more thanI do. Yet I do 
believe, that there issomething in the mode of 
philosophising, adepted by these great men, which 
has had peculiar effect on the pulpit style of 
New England. It has produced a dry analytical 
method, which is greatly at war with high-toned, 
fervid eloquence. Feeling, instead of being ex- 
emplified is analyzed. The mixed emotions and 
complex motives of human beings are, if 1 may so 
say, taken to pieces, much in the waya chemist 
separates the different parts of a compound sub- 
stance subjected to experiment. In 2 word, the 
difference between their pulpit eloquence, and 
that of the highest order, of which by the way, 
there are very few examples any where, is like 
the difference between the powers of nature ex- 
hibited in the laboratory of the man of science, 
and in that of the Almighty Maker, where 1 ight- 
) and winds, & waves, in all the range of their 

ty movements, display unconfined aad 
resistless power. To this style of sermonizing, 
youss men are accustomed from their very child- 

+ Their taste is conformed, and ‘heir habits 
are accommodated to it. They feel its influence 
wheoever, almost, go from theSeminary. In 
the ceurse of their they are very 
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suaded that the gentlemen there employed, labor 
faithfully im their vocation. Now, as 1 think that 
reflectionand experience will induce an alteration 
in the firs} part of the course, so | fully expect that 
students in the third year will, in process of time, 
be directed to adopt different measures for improve- 
ment.. | most fully persuaded, that speak- 
ing anual nave: did and never will make a man 
eloquent. It induces a habit of speaking, yjthout 
feeling; and of making gestures which pooriy, 
sometimes ridiculously mimic oature, I believe 
that the practice of deliveriog sermons to he criti- 
cised by stadents and professors, Bas the effect of 
turning out young preachers disposed to inquire, 
even while announcing God’s message to misera- 
ble sinners, “* Now what will the audience think, 
and what will they say of us?” [ cannot but 
therefore, wish for myself, that this practice were 
abolished ia all our seminaries. Sermons, indeed, 
ought frequently to be composed by the siurent, 
and reviewed by the professor, who shonld point 
out all defects in method, matter and style, and 
particularly remark on the tone of feeling which 
pervades them. But I think that no young man 
ought be called to speak, where there is not 
an opportunity to give his own feelings full play. 
And in regard to gesture, that may be safely left 
to nature, with only this exception, that among 
low and vulgar people, passion, when roused, ut- 
terly hurries them away, and they stamp, and 
rave, and beat the air with thei fists; while those 
of an opposite character, never allow fecling to 
get the mastery, never lose the command of them- 
selves. You can see by the glitter of their eyes, 
by the varying color of their cheeks, by the ener- 
gy of their gestures, that they feel, but that a mas- 
ter spirit presides and regulates every movement. 
The teacher, who is supposed to be a man of taste, 
ought to make full use of this observation, and he 
certaiuly in this respect, ought to go no farther. 


DerFiciexcigs cn InsTiruTions or LEARNING. 


There are three faults or deficiencies, call them 
what yoo will, that | think I can perceive in most 
of our institutions of learning ; aud I am sure that 
if they exist, they ought to be corrected. 

1. The minds of our young men are not suffi- 
ciently imbued with classical literature. Their 
course of education is rapid. They go at once 
from college te the study ofa profession, and a- 
gain hurry through, to plunge at once into the Ja- 
bors and cares of active professional life. It can- 
not then, reasomably be expected, that they should 
possess that maturity and delicacy of taste, which, 
as though by instincy, chooses what is chaste and 
beautiful, and rejecc: all thatis meretricious and 
offensive. 

2. The minds of students are too much direct- 
ed to the mere exterior of eloquence, to the move- 
ments of the bedy and the ornaments of style.— 
This is remarkably the case with young preach- 
ers. So that they no sooner drop the manner of 
dry metaphysiral analysis, than you find them 
scattering the fowers of rhetoric with both hands, 
and literally covering the path they go, with this 
kind of beautie. Whereas, were they thorough- 
ly acquainted with examplesof the highest order 
of eloquence, they would know that it is the deep 
tone of powerful moral feeling, which moves the 
heart, which agitatesand sways the passions as 
the trees of the forest are agitated by a mighty 
wind: they wotld know too, that this effect, and 
the feeling which produces it, are incompatible 
with artificial @naments, and indeed can only 
consist with themost absolute simplicity. 

3. There isatad want of acquaintance with 
the literature and spirit ofthe age. Causes are 
continually at work to modify the state of public 
feeling, and chinge the face of society; and all 
the while studests and professors are shut up in 
their halls or chambers, poring now over the writ- 
ings of the fathers, and then over some obsolete 
metaphysical eubtilties, ignorant of almost all 
that is going onin the literary world around them. 

Bat, really ! forget myself; instead of a journal 
of my travels in this interesting country, | am 
writing dissertations, and prosing, | confess, at a 
terrible rate. But | hope to be excused. The 
subjects noticed 'n the preceding pages, deeply 
interest me, and tre of great importance to the 
public. And when so fair an opportunity offer- 
ed, ] could not Iglp delivering my thoughts on 
them. * The nob institution which | have been 
visiting, is so sudained in its character, by the 
learning and abiljty of its professors, and so estab- 
lished in the confidence of the public, that it has 
nothing to fear fpm censure, even if [ were dis- 
posed to speak ij a tone of hostility. But should 
what I have written ever meet their eyes, they 
will know that i{ comes from the hand of a warm- 
ly affectionate fiend. The hints which I have 
dropped will belaken in kindness, and examined 
with candor,& then ralean! quantum valere possent. 

Before parting with my respected antl much 
loved friends at Andover, 1 am constrained to 
notice one happy effect, which | anticipate from 
the institation as conducted by them—I mean 
the drawing more closely the bonds of affection 
between the north and the south. If vital reli- 
gion should ever generally prevail, as we hope 
that it will, and pray that it may, it will add 
greatly to the strength of our union. Now, the 
professors at Andover have a strong feeling of 
brotherly kindness towards the southern people, 
and they will take pains to infuse this feeling into 
all their pupils. They do not know who among 
them will go as missionaries to one part of the 
country, or who to another ; they will endeavour 
then to produce in all the feeling, that the whole 
United States form a common country, and that 
every part of its population is entitled to the pat- 
riotic kindness of each individual. Seminaries, 
where there are regularly from eighty to one hun- 
dred and forty students of divinity, will produce 
a mighty effect; and considering the influence 
which well educated ministers of the gospel ex- 
ert on society, such institutions regarded in this 
point of light, are objects of no common interest. 

We left Andover with sorrowful hearts, Our 
parting was as that of old friends, who might ne- 
ver meet again. And Iam sure, that I have not 
bowed my knees to the Father of mercies since 
that time, without remembering the Theological 
Institution at Andover, its students and professors. 

Your's as ever, H. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Tre “New Enctayp FARMER,” 

In our Agricultural Department we have avail- 
ed ourselves to some extent of this valuable pub- 
lication, with the hope of profiting our readers and 
recommending the work itself to patronage. The 
extracts made from it have necessarily been shert, 
because our limits and our main object, forbid us 
te copy more than a very small portion of the ex- 
cellent matter it contains. 

The importance of such a paper to the agricultu- 
ral interests of New England we apprehend, is not 
sufficiently felt, 1¢ may be difficult to account for 
the fact, but so it is, that while farmers are always 
ready to improve the experience of their neighbors, 
& to receive any verbal hints, that may help them 
to prosecute their labors with advantage, they en- 
tertain a strong prejudice against whatever is print- 
ed on the subject of agriculture. But the prejudice 
is unreasonable. “ Practice is better than theory.” 
The design of the New England Farmer, is nof to 
theorise, but to communicate the results of ac- 
tual experiment, in the various departments of 
husbandry—it is to bring the farmers spread over 
the whole country into an acquaintance with each 
other—it is to inform the farmers of different sec- 
tions of the country how the farmers of uther sec- 
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enter into a detail of the benefits 

from the circulation of sah a paper. It is his 
important to Néw England that information rele 
tive to her essential interests should be widely dif- 
fused among her intelligent population,—a single 


hint derived from the experience of a farmer hun-_ 


dreds of miles distant, may lay the foundation of 
lasting pfosperity to a whole family—neighbor- 
hood—town er country. Agriculture is our chief 
source of wealth—and wealth will increase in pro- 
portion as the first principles of the art are under- 
stood and reduced to practice, That these princi- 
ples may be best understood, and more extensive- 
ly reduced to practice, such a publication as the 
“ New England Farmer” is indispensable—but its 
continued existence must depend on increased 
patronage—and that patronage will reward an 
hundred fold every enterprizing individual who be- 
stows it. , 

The “* New England Farmer” is edited by T'ho- 
mas G. Fessenden, Esq., avd published by Mr. 
Thomas W. Shepard, Congress-sireet, Boston.— 
Price, $3 a year; or $2 50 in advance. 


eo — 
From the New-England Farmer. 
APRIL. 

Fencrs.—As soon as possible put your fences 
in thorough repair. Some farmers have a knack 
at teaching their cattle to jump over or shove 
down fences. They begin witha wenk fence, 
three rails high perhaps, or thereabouts. As 
soon as their cattle have learnt to leap over or 
throw down such a fence they add another rail, 
and now and thena prop ora stake, which the 
animals soon learn to ** make nothing of.” The 
farmer then does what he ought to have done 
in the first instance, makes a good five-rail fence. 
But his cattle, having by this time found out 
their own strength and agility. are not»to be stop- 
ped by such trifles, and if they do not become 
quite so nimble jas the *‘ cow that leaped over the 
moon,” and as hard to copfine as Paron Trenck, 
they take all occasions to show how badly they 
were brought up, and their ewner looses prop- 
erty as well as credit by his neglect of early 
discipline. 

Porators.—** Some economists begin by par- 
ing the potatoe,and planting only the skins ; others 
less saving, cut the potatoes into slices, leav- 
ing a single eye to each slice ; and a third class, 
almost as provident as the other two, are careful 
to pick out the dwarfs, and reasonable enough 
to expect a progeny of giants. These practices 
cannot be too much censured, or too soon aban- 
doned, because directly opposed both by reason 
and experience. In other cases, we take great 
pains, and sometimes incur great expense, to 
obtain the best seed. In the cultivation of wheat 
we reject all small,premature, worm eaten, or 
otherwise imperfect grains; in preparing for a 
crop of Indian corn, we select the best ears, and 
even strip from these the smal! or ill-shaped 
grains at the end of the cob; soalsoin planting 


beets, carrots, parsnips and turnips, the largest | 


and finest are selected for seed. 
of all this is obvious. Plants, like animals, are 
rendered most perfect, by selecting the finest 
individuals of the species from which to breed. 
Away, then, with such miserable economy, and 


instead of planting skins, or slices, or dwarfs, | 
take for seed the best and largest potatoes ; | 
those having in themselves the most aliment for | 


the young plants; place them in your furrows 
ten or twelve inches apart, and cover them 
carefully with earth.”* 

Coarse manure answers best for potatoes.— 
Fallen leaves taken fram the woods are recom- 
mended by a correspondent of the Bath Society 
in England. This kind of manure, says the 
writer, causes potatoes to be much more mealy 
avd of a finer flavor than when they are pro- 
duced by the application of ashes or dung.— 
There are many farms where ro‘ten leaves, and 
the soil which is made by their decay, may be ob- 
tained in great quantities, and ai a very trifling 
expense. Dry straw, damaged hay, &c. are 
said to be fully equal for potatoes to the best 
rotted dung. Indeed, on some accounts, straw. 
hay, &c. are to be preferred as they give pota- 
toes of the best quality, and equal in quantity 
to rotten manure fromthe dunghill. Dry straw, 
cut with a machine, would probably be equal 
to any manure for potatoes. 

A British writer gives the following rules re- 
lative to the management of seed potatoes, &c. 
which we think worthy of being submitted to 
our practical farmers. 1. ‘“* The potatoes for 
seed should be kept im a seperate pit, which 
should never be opened, until the time when 
the potatoes are tobe cut into sets: for if veg- 
etation commences any time before the pota- 
toes are to be planted, it is apt to occasion the 
curl, 2. The sets should he placed about a foot 
separate from each other. 3. Many crops are 
spoiled from being planted too deep in the 
ground. This ought earefully to be avoided.” 

We do not insist upon’ the farmer's planting 
his potatoesin the drill method, especially if 
his land be rough, stony, or hard to cultivate. 
Insuch case the old mode of planting in hills 
is probably preferable. But in a rich, mellow 
soil, the drill method is undoubtedly best. Dr. 
Dean observed as follows—‘t One of my neigh- 
bors planted in his garden drills and rows of 
hills alternately of equal length, and equaily 
manured; when he dug them he found the 
drill rows produced twice as much as the other. 
It is not more laborto lay the dung in drills, 
than in hills ; and the labor of boeing is not in- 
creased.t © 


“Systems of Husbandry in Scotland,vol. i.p. 428. 
tDean’s N.E. Farmer,p, 229; Wells & Lilly’s ed. 
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CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

UST ongge = 2 9 for sale by R. P. &C. Wir- 
tiaMs, Cornhill-Square, the CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER, from ae London edition, ~ am 

Dec. 1822. No. 12 and 22. Contents. 
Religious Cemmunications.—Memoir of the Rt. 
Rev.Theodore Dihon, (concluded. Family Ser- 
mons, No. 168, on Acts xy, 9. riptural Ilus- 
trations and Allusions from Richardson's Travels. 
— On the permanency of Christ’s Human Nature, 


in reply to the British Critic.—On the mode of Ad- | 


ministering Confirmation and the Lord’s § , 
Miscellaneous.—Remarks during a ieee 
through North America (continued. )—Discoveries 
in — agree vey 88, hey Ambrosian Libra- 
ry-—On cau recommending Religious Books 
Review of New Publsalions.Jnret'e Cece, 
onsad Cnligntied eipealaoanenn tae, 
n ion Of personal and ’ . 
er 
erary } ical Intelli _ 
Biknin— New Wotks—Ontera tne ne 
ccteBerpian Ween of Medicine. 
Columbian Colt List of New ar ir 
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term in Amherst, will commence on 
nesday in June. Having selected a 
pleasant situation they will be able to 
young ladics with every aceommodation 
they intend to devote themselves whol} | 
improvement of their pupils, they hens) . 
some share of public patronage, 4 
Instruction will be givén in the followj 
—viz.: Reading, Writing 
and Modern Geography, projecting Maps, 


bg bra 


tory, Khetoric, Logic, Natural 
lectual Philosophy, Foglish, Frey 

Languages, Botany, Chymistry, ee a 
ing and Fancy Work. The young ee 
have access to a good Library, and ey 
may wish to pursne the studies of Ng . 
phy. and Chymisiry, may enjoy the advant 


formed. 


respectfully acquaint their friends “and 
public that more pupils can he accommoda: 
their rooms, Chauncey Place, and request 
those who intend favouring them with Pupil 
the summer quarter would please to enter then 
the first Monday in May if convenient that ¢ 
classes may then be organized for the ecaios 
Bosion, April 26th, 1823. z 


WORCESTER’s GAZETTEER.~New Bij 
A UST published 4 Geographical Dictiong 


Universal Gazetlecr, Ancient and Modern, 
J. E. Worcester, A. M. 


The Monitor for April is ready for delivery, 





SACRED MUSIC. 

ROPOSALS for publishing by subscriptio 
collection of Sacred Songs, Duets, Trin 
The increasing attention in this country to§ 
cred Music, and the solicitations of many fi 
have induced the subseriber, at a very consid 
ble expense and labor, to make a selection { 
the most approved Authors—such as Hasp 
Haypn, Mozart, Greene, &c.—And adap 
words to several Iratiay and German Ansa 
DveErs, never before published in this Count 
| also, inserted some of the most popular Son 
| Sung at the Hasprr and Haypy Society, 
| Beston. The whole calculated for the acce 
| modation of Individuals, Families, and See 
| Singing Societies. Most of the Music select 
| fitted for the Piano Forte or Organ. It is presum 





| thatalterations in the harmony will not be expe 
| ed when it js stated that the selecticn is fr 
| Approved Authors. The object of the work i 
| present to the public a collection of Music whi 
| is now principally in sheets or embodied in exp 
, sive Volumes. Many Gentlemen have kinly 
fered to recommend the selection to the pu 
whose names would probably give currency te 
publication of this kind. He has conclnced, he 
ever, to omit any recommendation, as it is possi 
| he may find pieces of Music before the work 

com pleted which he may wish fo insert, in pref 

ence to some already selected. He will therefat 
| take the whole responsibility on himself, bei 
| copvinced that a publication of this kind would 
| gratefully received if judiciously selected. F 
course expects the patronage of the pullic wil 
in proportion to their confidence in bis Mt 
taste and talents. CONDITIONS. 

The work shall be printed on good paper. g 
to «ize, and contain at least 150 paces. It is 
in the press, and will be completed by the 19 
May.—Price to subscribers, $2.(0 bound. © 
scrirtions are received at most of the Books! 
in this city. N. D. Govus 


SCHOOL IN WESTBOROUGH. 
LIPHAZ FAY inforwns the public, that 
shall continue his school in Westtor 
ihe ensning summer. He will instruct m 
branches of education, usually taught in 4c 
mics. He will be assisied by an Instructress, 9 
will teach ladies in Needlework and Paint 
Next term commences on Monday the 5*h ol? 
vext. Tuition from two to four dollars pet 
er ; according to the branches studied. 
Westborough, April 2, 1823. 
YOUNG LADIES SCHOOL, KEENE, . 
N every year there will be two a 
fortnigh!,commencing at the middle of em ; 
Ociober—A Quarter will consist of twel¥é 
of study. EXERCISES. 
The. English Language, including bast 
Writing, Grammar and Rhetoric— Any 
Geography, with the use of the Globes Pr 
—The Flen.ents of Nataral Philosophy, me 
my, Chemistry and Botany—Legic—- . 
Italian and Latin Languages—Musi¢ rete 
gan and Piano Forte—Drawing and ate 
In each Quarter, the Schoo! will be ee 
Committee, with the Parents Oe z 
pupils, and persons they may invile, . : 
Exercises and Discipline of the Schoo ae 
(> Miss Fiske presents ber eT 
tronage of the Public—teaching ar Mi Wi 
studies herself, with the assistance ol 
who will also teach the Language 
Keene, N. H. April 19, 1823. 


8. 
APPROVED SCHOOL Lyte 
AMES LORING, No. 2, Cornhill 
| ed and offers for sale the — ng 
liberal terms, by the dozen, oF S175" | The 
ALDEN’S READER, covtaivl6> © oi 
of Delivery—articulation, acce? the voicts 
emphasis, pauses, key or pitch pe various 
tones. A Selection of Lessons in t sate 
of Prose.—2. Poetic Numbers, re anit 
glish verse—feet and pauses— mer i ® 
ment—melody, harmony and ¢*P ‘Lesson? il 
for reading verse. A Selectivn ol 
various kinds of Verse, &c. Th 
most wee school books 12 
ively circulated. 5; if 
MURRAY'S GRAMMAR Abridge®s ", 
terations and improvements. Teacher of 
younger class of learners. By @ te, per de 
—16th edition.—Price $1, 17 CP ton, and 
is used in nearly every school os 
Me nae PX ERCISE 
* RR 
mM WATTS ON THE IMPROVEMEN, 
for Schools and Academies. 











Winter-Steeet, Boston, ae. 26, 18039 im. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies 
their friends, and the public, that ' 


first 1 
healthy, 


» Arithmetic Nhe} 


wiih the use of Gloves, Ancient and Modem 
» Moral, and Ip 


tural Phit 


seeing the most of the experiments in each y 


Amherst, Mass. April 26. 1908 
ACADEMY FOR YOUNG Lavine 
h R. H. WILBUR and Miss F, CHAPyg 
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